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TECH, JR., PLANED BEAUTIFULLY IN SMOOTH WATER AND MADE THE FASTEST TIME EVER SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY, SETTING UP A RECORD OF 53.7 STATUTE 
MILES PER HOUR IN THE MILE TRIALS, WHILE FOR TWO MILES SHE AVERAGED 54.54 MILES PER HOUR 


The Gold Challenge Cup Goes to Detroit 


The Most Important American Power Boat Event Taken for First Time by a Westerner. Hard Luck Pursued Many of the 


Contestants. 


2542-foot mahogany hydroplane 

journeyed into the enemy’s country 
where the mile-a-minute boats were sup- 
posed to be lurking around every corner 
vaiting for a chance to demonstrate their 
speed and, with a nonchalant crew, swept 
he boards clean at Manhasset Bay, leaving 
lisaster and despair in her wake and going 
back home with the East’s most coveted 
prize, the Gold Challenge Cup, safely 
towed away in her locker. The little West- 
rn flyer had not been heralded from the 
housetops; very little was known of her, 
ave the facts that she was financed by a 
yndicate of public-spirited Detroit citizens 
‘ho were interested in power boats, was 
built by “Chris” Smith, of Algonac, and 
‘fas powered with a new 250-horsepower, 
cylinder Sterling engine. She only ar- 
ived at Manhasset Bay the day before the 
tart of the Gold Cup Race and had only 
one over the course a few times, yet in 
hose few rounds the other contestants real- 
ved that in Miss Detroit they had a real 
oat to go against. 


| ROM the City of the Straits a little 


The Eastern boats were pursued by hard 
luck, though this is not to insinuate that 
Miss Detroit's victory was due to luck—as a 
more consistent-running boat has seldom 
been seen—but most of the new speed 
boats of the East were hors de combat be- 
fore the combat started, and out of thirteen 
boats but seven showed up the first day, 
and, in all, only eight took part in the rac- 
ing. Ankle Deep Too, Count Mankowski’s 
new hydroplane, after sinking twice, burned 
out her bearings the day before the race and 
didn’t start, and Hawk Eye, the Lake 
George syndicate’s boat, which showed such 
a wonderful burst of speed at Lake George 
last year, caught fire forty-two hours before 
the race and was badly burned. Various 
mishaps to the others kept them away from 
the starting line. 

As regards speed, the races were also dis- 
appointing, and instead of developing a 
greater speed than last year there is an 
actual retrogression, the best time for any 
one race made being 48.76 miles per hour, 
as against 50.55 made by the Baby Speed 
Demon last year at Lake George. The 


BABY SPEED DEMON II PASSING PRESTO AT THE START OF THE SECOND DAY’S RACE 
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The Records Broken in the Mile Trials. 


story of the race is, perhaps, better told in 
the individual story of each day’s racing, 
Here they are, and they make sad reading 
to the Eastern contingent: 


The First Day’s Race 

A hot sun filtering through a yellow haze 
and perfectly flat water without a ripple on 
its surface made conditions perfect for the 
first race, and when the preparatory whistle 
blew ¥from the Committee boat Manhattan 
at ten minutes to four the popping of ex- 
hausts from the big “mother” lighter, where 
the racers were moored, told that the motor 
boat battery was unlimbering. Baby Reli- 
ance V, with Commodore Blackton in a red 
jersey at her wheel, was the first to shoot 
into view, followed closely by Mrs. Black- 
ton’s Baby Speed Demon with her last year’s 
helmsman, “Bob” Edgren, smiling, as usual. 
Then Tech Junior II, with young Coleman 
DuPont standing at her wheel, tore down 
the stretch and circled round -the lower 
turn. She was a new boat with so much 
freeboard as to make her look stubby, but, 
with a series of struts and planes bolted 
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BABY SPEED DEMON II, MISS DETROIT AND TECH, jR., WERE CLOSELY BUNCHED AT THE FIRST TURN IN THE SECOND RACE 


to her forefoot and underbody, she looked 
dangerous; Carl Fisher’s Presto, looking 
like a first cousin to the Blackton. twins, 
then cut loose, followed by Wee Peter 
Pan II and Miss Detroit, the latter a dark 
horse about which nothing was known ex- 
cept that she had 250 horsepower in her 
eight cylinders of Sterling make—consider- 
ably more than in last year’s champion. 
Little Joker III, H. S. Ford’s Hudson River 
flyer, with her two sets of engines belching 
black smoke, was the last to show, and 
everyone looked anxiously for Ankle Deep 
Too, Count Mankowski’s popular entry, 
upon which most of the Eastern hopes were 
pinned, and for the “touted” Tiddleywink, 
the moving sidewalk of Thomas Chese- 
brough. They were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, however, for the former had burned 
out a bearing that morning and could not be 
repaired, and the latter gave no reason for 
her failure to show up, though her builders, 
the Luders Marine Construction Company, 
said that she had been all ready the night 
before. James Simpson’s Peter Pan VII 
was also pursued by a persistent jinx and 
cracked a cylinder a few hours before the 
start. P.D.Q. VI, A. G. Miles’ Thousand 
Islands “Special,” had met with an acci- 
dent some days before and been with- 
drawn, while Jitney evidently didn’t con- 
sider the fare worth the trip; so that out 
of the thirteen entries only seven showed 
up for the first start, but these seven were 
enough to make one of the best races ever 
seen. 

At the gun Commodore Blackton had his 
boat close to the line and he shot over in 
the lead, followed closely by Little Joker 


IIT and then by the Speed Demon, which 


was coming down the stretch at a great 
clip. As they showed up at the end of the 
first round all eyes were strained to see 
who had the lead and the red jersey of 
Commodore Blackton flashed into view as 
the boats rounded the last mark. He was 
closely pressed by Miss Detroit, however, 
the official time giving the Baby Reliance 
only fifteen seconds lead, while Baby Speed 
Demon was third and Tech Jr. fourth. As 
Little Joker crossed in sixth place fire was 
belching from her after engine and she died 


shortly afterwards. She started again later 
and completed another round and then in- 
continently sank in twenty feet of water. 
At the end of the second lap only two 
seconds separated the Western boat and 
Baby Reliance, the latter still having the 
lead, but after the Committee boat was 
passed Miss Detroit was opened up a bit 
wider, passed the Baby Reliance, and on 
every lap thereafter retained the lead. She 
ran with clocklike regularity, two of the 
laps being made in seven minutes flat, 
another in 6 minutes 57 seconds and another 
in 7 minutes and I second. At the end of 
the sixth lap she got the winning gun and 
was greeted by a din of whistles, but her 
helmsman, Jack Milot, either not knowing 
or not caring that the race was finished, kept 
right on and completed two more laps, mak- 
ing an additional ten miles. “Bob” Edgren, 
in Speed Demon, which had passed Baby 
Reliance on the fourth lap and was in sec- 
ond place, kept after the flying Westerner 
and stuck to her as long as she ran, both 
of these boats making forty miles instead 
of thirty. The official time of the West- 
erner for the course was 42 minutes 41 2/5 
seconds, or at the rate of 48.76 statute miles 
per hour. Her best lap was at the rate of 
approximately fifty miles per hour. 


Second Day's Race 
The process of elimination was very 


much in evidence at the start of the second 


day’s race, when but six boats showed up 
for the preparatory whistle, and the jiny 
this time transferred her affections to the 
Blackton fleet. The Commodore wa 
manceuvring for the start with the Baby 
Reliance when flames shot from her exhaust 
and put the engine out of business, so that 
the mechanician could not get it started 
again and the boat finally had to be towel 
off the course. 

The start was a fine one, with two of 


the boats, Miss Detroit and Baby Speeif 


Demon, so nearly on a line that the judges 
couldn’t tell which was ahead, while Presto 
thundered in their wake striving to get ow 
of their back wash. The much-heralded 
Tiddleywink, driven by Thomas Chese 
brough, put in an appearance and was fourt 
over, while Tech Jr. was the last to start 
With five boats it still looked like a good 
race, but at the end of the first lap trouble 
began to develop. 

Miss Detroit was first around, followed 
fairly close by Tech Jr., while Baby Speel 
Demon had dropped back to third place and 
had lost a minute on the Western boat of 
the first lap. Tiddleywink got in troubl 
on the back stretch and finally died befor 
she completed the first lap with a complica 
tion of troubles said to consist of a crackel 
water jacket, bearings burned out, broke 
connecting rod, and two valves broken 


PRESTO SHOWED OCCASIONAL BURSTS OF SPEED, AND IN THE MILE TRIALS TIED FOR SECOND PLACE 
WITH BABY SPEED DEMON 
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IDDLEY WINK WAS THE ‘FREAK OF THE COLLECTION, 
COMPLETE ONE LAP OF THE COURSE IN THE THREE DAYS’ RACING, 
SO HER REAL SPEED IS STILL A PROBLEM 


btherwise O.K. Such a series of misfor- 
unes made the racing career of this boat 
short but gay. 

Thereafter Miss Detroit was never 
eaded, finishing her rounds with clocklike 
egularity, the best one being made in 6 
unutes and 54 seconds, or at the rate of 
ust 50 miles an hour. Tech Jr. was the 
pnly one that gave her a good race and stuck 
o her well for six laps. If her driver, 
‘coleman DuPont Jr., could have turned 
er more sharply the result might have 
been different. As it was he swung wide 
there Miss Detroit was slowed down and 
haved the buoys and the Tech lost on every 
urn. Presto had trouble on her second 
ap, but got going again, only to run out of 
ubricating oil on the fifth lap. When this 
‘as supplied she went on and finished the 
ourse. 

Third Day’s Race 

Though it is hard to have to do so, truth 
ompels us to chronicle that the third day’s 
ace was a sad affair and brought out the 
boorest racing that has been seen in a Gold 
up-contest for some years. But three 


MISS DETROIT PASSES BABY RELIANCE V 


SHE DIDN'T QUITE 


boats showed up at the starting line—Miss 
Detroit, which had the race stowed away as 
long as she could keep running and didn’t 
break down, Tech Jr. and Presto. The 
wind was fresh in the North and there was 
a lump of sea outside Plum Point, which 
was not enough, however, to bother the 
racers at the time the starting gun was 
fired. 

Miss Detroit was again first over the line 
ten seconds after the gun, followed by Tech 
Jr. and Presto. They were no sooner off 


FIRST RACE. START, 4 P. M. 


Owner. 
Miss Detroit, P. B. Ass’n.... 
Mrs. Paula Blackton....... 
EE 


B 
Miss Detroit 
Baby Speed Demon II... 


Engines. 
1 Sterling 250 H.-P... 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.-P... 


THE STARTERS AND TIMERS IN ACTION ON THE REVENUE CUTTER MANHATTAN. 
HENRY SAMPSON AND H. A, JACKSON, JR., AT THE RAIL 
AND R. B. CLARK BEHIND THEM 


than their troubles began, and, on the first 
lap, Tech Jr., after a wonderful burst of 
speed on the easterly leg, in which she 
passed Presto like a shot out of a 42-centi- 
meter gun, evidently strained herself and 
took 14 minutes to complete the lap, about 
twice as long as her usual time. Miss De- 
troit, seeing that she was not pushed, loafed 
around the course, taking 1 hour 3 minutes 
35 seconds to do the trick, followed at an 
increasing distance by Tech Jr. Presto, 
after completing one round in 33 minutes, 


DISTANCE 30 NAUTICAL MILES. 


2d a 3d Lap. * Ae 
4:21:32 8:32 


4:21:55 229: 
221; 4:20:14 


Baby Reliance V 


Presto. . 


Little Joker Ill 
Wee Peter Pan II 


Miss Detroit........... 


Tech Jr 
Presto. . 


Baby Speed ‘Demon II... 


. Carl G. Fisher 


Coleman ; mae 
H. S. For eke 
G. E. Vi igairoux 


Miss Detroit, P. B. Ass’n... . 


Coleman Dupont 
Carl G. Fisher. . 


Mrs. Paula A. Blackton.... 


Miss Detroit, P. B. Ass’n.. . . 


Carl G. Fisher 


1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 


... 2Sterlings, 500 H.P. . 


1 Wisconsin, 100 H.P. 


SECOND RACE. 


1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 


THIRD?RACE. 


1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 
1 Sterling, 250 H.P.. . 


1 Sterling, 250H.P.. . Did 1 ‘not finish. 


4:32:40 
5:28:41 


dropped out of sight and was 


AND TAKES THE LEAD IN THE THIRD LAP OF THE FIRST 


DAY’S RACE 


IOI 


from again. 

Miss Detroit thus won the Gold Cup with 
three wins, or 39 points to her credit, while 
Tech Jr. took second place and second prize 
(which was offered this year for the first 
time) with 33 points. These were the only 
two boats to finish. 

In the mile trials the best time made was 
by Tech. Jr., which took the A.P.B.A. 
challenge cup in the record time of 53.7 
statute miles per hour as the result of six 
trials over a measured nautical mile with 
ond against the tide, figured by Admiralty 
rules. The fastest time for any one lap was 
I mintite and 16 seconds, which is at the 
rate of 54.54. miles per hour. The best 
previous record in this country was 53.54 
statute miles per hour made by Baby Speed 
Demon II at Peoria,in 1914. 
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the Atlantic Coast, Larchmont Race 

Week, by the keenness of the racing 
and the excellence of the sailing weather, 
it must be classed as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the big Long 
Island Sound organization. And this, in 
spite of the fact that there were no new 
boats or classes to add to the interest this 
year, were fewer starters than in previous 
years, and that no entertainment was pro- 
vided for the visiting yachtsmen ashore; 
so that, as distinct from other years, the 
club house was about as lively as a deep 
water ship making port after a six months’ 
passage compared to a well-stocked out- 
ward bound yacht. 

One of the great attractions of Larch- 
mont Race Week to the amateur skipper 
has been that it not only gave him a week 
of the best of racing, with the added _in- 
ducement of a series prize in his class for 
the best showing of the week, besides the 
daily prize, but it gave him the best vaca- 
tion he could possibly get, with something 
doing ashore when he was not racing. This 


l we judge the big yachting event of 





THE SAMURI, ONE OF THE HARD-FIGHTING “FIFTIES,” AT LARCHMONT 


BY HERBERT L. STONE 
Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


gave him a chance to meet his competitors 
and other yachtsmen (many of whom he 
knew only by name), and he was assured 
of the best of good fellowship. It was a 
combination of all these things that made 
the Larchmont series the red letter week 
of the summer—something that racing 
skippers and crews always looked forward 
to and planned for from one season to 
another; and many a man has ordered a 
new yacht because he didn’t carry off the 
series prize at Larchmont and made up his 
mind, then and there, that he would have 
a boat with which he could “clean up” next 
time. 

There was very little of interest to the 
racing skipper ashore this year and no effort 
was made to get together as in the past, so 
that the week lacked something of the gala 
spirit of previous years. A man entered his 
boat, showed up at the start, went over the 
course, and sneaked back to his home an- 
chorage when he had finished, not to show 
himself until the starting signal blew the 
following day. The racing thus resolved 
itself into rather a cut-and-dried affair that 
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cannot help but have an effect on the at 


tendance in subsequent years. On the scorgj 


of the weather, however, the yachtsmat 
had nothing to complain of. There was 
breeze on every day of the six devoted t 
racing; on two days it was strong, am 
on only two was it fluky, or so fluky as t 
play an important part in results. 

At Larchmont the “little fellow” alway 
fares as well as the big fellow and thi 
consequence was that every class was we 
filled, the small boats, of course, having 
the preponderance in numbers, every clas 
racing on the Sound, from the dories tt 
the schooners, being well filled. 


The biggest class of all was the Sta 


Class, which mustered on one day twenty 
two starters, something of a fleet, and 4 
the boats were all of one design it to0 
something of a sailor to come out on té 
of the bunch. Therefore the fact t 
Altair, owned and sailed by Messrs. Will 
and Stannard, won four times out of f 
six events speaks well both for the litt 
boat and her crew. 

Another point that the racing emphasize 





SEPTEMBER, I915 

was the fact that the tendency is more 
marked than ever towards one-design class 
acing than racing in the open classes. Out 
»f the thirty different classes that were 
tarted fifteen were one design (if we count 
lass “R,” in which the two boats were 
both of the same design), four were handi- 
ap classes, five mixed, one for canoes, 
vhile only five were regular Universal 
tating classes. Of the latter Class “Q” 
vas imported from Gravesend Bay, there 
being only one boat of the class on the 
ound, and one class, “H,” was composed 


YACHTING 


over, and when one sees the success of the 
smaller classes, such as the Star, which has 
been adopted by many clubs, it shows the 
wisdom of concentrating on a few well- 
chosen one-design classes rather than dis- 
seminating effort by trying to start a dif- 
ferent class in each club. 

The Cup Defenders raced the first day 
and Resolute gave Vanitie an awful drub- 
bing, beating her on corrected time by 27 
minutes 18 seconds. This was due, how- 
ever, to fickle breezes, Vanitie being hung 
up in a soft spot, while Resolute pulled out 


bf the Cup Defenders, which only raced the a long lead. This was particularly disap- only chance of the week to make a showing. 


rst day. 


THE TWO CLASs “R” 


These facts are worth thinking pointing to Vanitie’s crew, as it was their 


BOATS WERE OF ONE DESIGN, AND ONLY SECONDS USUALLY SEPARATED THEM AT 


THE FINISH 


The 30-footers were also strongly in 
evidence, eight boats sailing in most of the 
races, and the honors fell to Hope, sailed 
by her owner, I. E. Raymond. She won 
four firsts out of her five starts, while J. A. 
Mahlstedt’s Okee took the other two firsts. 
There were eight of the “fifties”. racing, 
showing that the class has held together 
well up to this, its third summer. The rac- 
ing was always close in this class, though 
the honors fell to Grayling with three firsts, 
George F. Baker Jr.’s Ventura taking two 
firsts and Ralph Ellis’s Iroquois II. one. 

The Handicap Class was represented by 
some twenty-five boats racing in the four 
divisions. In the “P” class, which was 
seen for the first time on the Sound in 
two years, Addison Hanan’s Josephine 
took the honors easily, winning all of the 
races. This was to be expected, as the 
other two “P” boats, the Anita (ex-Timan- 
dra) and the Amoret, are both several 
years older than the Josephine, and are 
not only less powerful but were among the 
first boats built to this class. At that, both 
of them gave Josephine a good race on 
several occasions and once or twice had the 
crew of the Hanan boat guessing. 

The management of the regatta this year 











TWENTY-TWO OF THE STAR CLASS STARTED ON 
AMORET AND JOSEPHINE OF THE “P” CLASS, 


was in new hands, the race committee be- 
ing composed of Howell C. Perrin, S. G. 
Etherington and Harold C. Pryer. Mr. 
Perrin has served on regatta committees 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club before, but 
this was his first year in charge. The com- 
mittee handled the series without a hitch 
of any kind, showed excellent judgment in 
the assigning of courses and the like, and 
maintained in every sense the high stand- 
ard of conducting races for which Larch- 
mont has been noted—and that is saying 
a good deal when the size of the fleets are 
taken into consideration, as many as I4I 
boats starting on the last day of the week 
and some 670 during the six days of racing. 

The series winners in the various classes, 
(unofficial) and their points were as fol- 
lows: Fifties, Grayling 44, Ventura 37; 
N. Y. Thirties, Hope 36, Lena 33, Alera 33, 
Okee 32; Class P, Josephine 18; Class R, 
Joyetta and Margaret tied; Jewel Class, 
Opal 33; Star Class, Altair 120, Hydra 115, 
Shadow 109; Orienta One Design, Teal. 
The Larchmont Cup for schooners was won 
by the Irolita, while the Gherardi Davis Cup 
for Class Q was won by Virginia. 
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LENA—N. Y., “THIRTY.” 


Pertinent Questions Concerning 
the Compass 
A LL the literary gems do not emanate 


from the editor’s desk. Here is 
one from a would-be navigator that 
was received recently by a_ well-known 
compass manufacturer in answer to an 
advertisement. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers can answer his queries: 
“GENTLEMEN : 

“Would you be kind enuf to send me 
your catloug and price list of compass and 
course protractor, and would you tell me 
the mening of the lubler line and how to 
set a compass, and don’t you think a peace 
of plate glass under the compass would 
isolate it from the moter so it would work 
without any trouble? I know they are very 
sencetive to iron. I have a 28 foot x 8 foot 
beam boat, a four-cillinder motor, weight 
about 650 Ibs., and I would like a compass 
about 4 inches in diameter or larger. Is 
there any books printed on the compass the 
history of the compass and when first used. 
I have herd in a lecture but they did not 
tell how to set it on a boat—weather the 
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ONE OF THE DAYS AT LARCHMONT 
THE FAMOUS OLD KATRINA, LARCHMONT FLAGSHIP 


North should point to the bow or the sturn. 
If you know of any books that tell that you 
would oblige me with the information if 
convenient. I remain, 

“Your humble servant, 


Some Facts About Bilge Keels 


HERE is a tendency to ascribe mort 

I value to bilge keels in preventing 
a motor boat from rolling than they 

really possess. As a matter of fact, bilge 
keels on a small boat are not particularly 
efficient. They do not prevent a boat from 
rolling, but they do, if they are properly 
designed, make her roll slower and some 
what easier. To be of any value the bilge 
keel on a motor boat of, say, 40 feet i 
length should be from 3 inches to 4 inches 
deep in centers and should run approxt 
mately two-thirds the length of the boat, 
being put on just below the turn of the 
bilge. Care should be taken to see thal 
they follow the proper stream lines, other 
wise they will cause strong frictional re 
sistance and slow the boat up considerably. 
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THE CUP DEFENDERS AT IT AGAIN. RESOLUTE, ON THE RIGHT, HAS AGAIN HAD ALL THE BEST OF THE RACING, WINNING ALL BUT THREE RACES OUT OF 17 


“hese keels should be tapered towards 
either end and may be fastened on in a 
iumber of different ways, though possibly 
the best way is to have them spiked into 
he planking’ only and not into the frames, 
provided the planking is heavy enough to 
make this method safe. In this way if the 
keel is ever knocked off it does not break 


ithe planking. 


In a good many power boats, where there 
is a skeg or deadwood and a deep keel, 
bilge keels are hardly necessary. In a 
small boat the distribution of the weights 
will often have as deterrent an effect on 
rolling as bilge keels. 


Resolute and Vanitie 
HEN it was announced that the 
America’s Cup candidate Vanitie 


was to be put in commission this 


SAILED AND PROVING HERSELF A MARVEL IN LIGHT AIRS 


year in charge of W. Butler Duncan and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, with Captain Chris- 
tensen, who was on Resolute last year, in 
charge of the professional crew, it was 
hoped that the racing between the two boats 
would be much better than it was last year. 
While at times Vanitie has shown remark- 
able speed and has beaten Resolute handily, 
the result of the season’s racing was about 
the same as last year. Out of 17 races 
Resolute won all but three. In these three, 
which are credited to Vanitie, two of them 
were won by good margins, while the third 
victory with which she was credited was 
made on the New York Yacht Club cruise 
on the run from New London to Newport 
in a strong head wind amounting to half a 
gale, when Resolute was withdrawn. A pro- 
test is still pending on the race off Marble- 
head which may alter these figures. 





HAROLD WESSON’S 45-FOOT SPEED BOAT HOUP LA PROVED ONE OF THE SENSATIONS OF THE NEW 
YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE, MAINTAINING A SPEED OF OVER 20 MILES AN HOUR 
THROUGH THE ‘ROUGHEST SEAS IN THE PORT TO PORT RUNS 
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Causes*of Misfiring 
"EY mis are two distinct classes of 


misfiring :, continuous and intermit- 

tent. Continuous misfiring of one 
cylinder of a multi-cylinder engine is a sim- 
ple problem. The trouble is almost certain 
to be in the ignition system, because the 
operation =f.the other cylinders indicates 
that th-<VeM{ ‘supply is operative as far as 
the atifiission valve of the defective cylin- 
der, and were trouble located in the valves 
of the defective cylinder it would generally 
be accompanied by back-firing. The mani- 
fold gasket of the defective cylinder may be 
leaking, rendering the mixture in this cylin- 
der too weak to explode. 

If the valves are functioning correctly, and 
the gasket is tight, then the ignition system 
must be overhauled. The system is opera- 
tive as far as the coil, because if it were 
defective in the battery or the primary line 
to the coil all the cylinders would fail to 
fire. Among the defects that might cause 
misfiring in one cylinder are foul or de- 
fective plug, broken wire or bad contacts, 
or improperly adjusted coil vibrator, if 
fitted. These are all easily found by simple 
electrical tests. 

Intermittent misfiring may be caused by 
improper mixture, weak battery, poorly ad- 
justed coil, broken wires or connections that 
are in contact intermittently due to the 
vibration of the engine, dirty sparking de- 
vice, admission valve, if automatic, not 
working freely, exhaust valve not closing 
every cycle, leaky valves and poor com- 
pression, or water in the gasolene. Test 
for all of these until the trouble is located. 
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The Baltimore-Camden Ocean 
Race 


Y far the longest ocean race for power 
B boats held this year was the second 
annual race between Baltimore, Md., 
and Camden, N. J., a distance of 368% 
nautical miles. The race this year was run 
in the reverse direction from last year, the 
start being made off the Maryland Motor 
Boat Club, Baltimore, Md., while the finish 
was on the Delaware River off the Camden 
Motor Boat Club. 

Five boats showed up at the starting line 
ready for the long journey. These were 
the Dora II, a staunch cabin cruiser owned 
by Bruno Aireshoff, of the Riverside Yacht 
Club; the Eugenia, Dr. Eugene Swayne’s 
racer; Jennie S., owned by..George Stock; 
Marguerite II, Commodcj\ 4. B. Cart- 
ledge’s 70-footer, and Cha1./ . TWZ a new 
express cruiser owned by J. H. WNN® zy, of 
3altimore, which entered in the hopes of 
bettering Flyaway’s remarkable record of 
23 hours and 50 minutes for the course 
made in last year’s race. 

As the boats were allowed to choose their 
hour for starting they were not all sent 
away together, though Dora IJ and Eugenia 
both elected to start at 12 noon on July 29, 
figuring to get a fair tide up the Delaware 
Bay and River. The weather was hot 
throughout the trip down the bay and severe 
thunder storms with violent squalls were 
encountered. When the racers poked their 
noses outside of the Virginia Capes a heavy 
confused sea was met which gave the crews 
all they could do to keep the boats on their 
course and made any rest and sleep im- 
possible. So bad was the sea when Mar- 
guerite II reached the foot of the bay that 
she put into Old Point and did not attempt 
the long run outside. 

The ‘Eugenia held the lead until Winter 
Ouvarter Lightship was reached, at which 
point Dora II was nine minutes ahead, the 
confused sea seeming to bother the little 
Eugenia. The latter had regained her lead 
at Fenwick Island Lightship, however, and 


WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE 


was not headed thereafter and, though she 
bucked the tide a good part of the way up 
the Delaware, finished at 3:56:30 on the 
afternoon of the 31st, 1 hour and 9 minutes 
ahead of Dora II but not enough to save 


CHARMIAN II, WHICH TRIED TO BREAK FLYAWAY’S 
RECORD 


DORA II WON FIRST PRIZE IN THE LONG 368-MILE OCEAN RACE 


her time. Dora II followed at 5 :05 :50, and 
when allowances were figured she beat 
Eugenia for first place by 2 hours ané 
40 minutes. Jennie S., which had left @ 
6 P. M. of the 29th, met with very much 
the same conditions as the others anf 
finished a little before 8 on the evening of 
the 31st with an elapsed time of 49:57 :22) 
As she was scratch boat in her divisio 
this gave her no better than third place 
Charmian II made the run in fast time, but 
did not succeed in beating Flyaway’s record 
as it took her 27 hours and 29 minutes ff 
complete the 36814 miles. 
It was a good race and deserved to bt 
better supported by the owners of cruising 
power boats than it was. 
Finish 
Left Baltimore July 31 
12 noon, 29th 5:05:50 
Eugenia .... 12 noon, 29th 8:56:30 51:56:30 48:29:58 
Jennie S.... 6 P.M., 29th 7:57:25 49:57:25 49:57:% 
Marguerite II left race at Old Pt. Comfort, account storm. 


Charmian II left Baltimore 10:02 Friday evening, finished 
1:31 A. M., August 31. Elapsed time, 27:29:00. 


A High-Speed Runabout 
A REMARKABLE high-speed 30-foot 


runabout was recently delivered to 

Dustin Farnum for use at his sun 
mer home near Bucksport, Me. 

(Continued on page 114) 


Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time . 
53:05:50 45:45:30 


Boat 


It is a 


VIRGINIAN, A REMARKABLE HIGH-SPEED RUNABOUT, CAPABLE OF CARRYING IO PASSENGERS OVER 
36 MILES PER HOUR 
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KBAR, THE NEW EXPRESS CRUISER DESIGNED BY BOWES & MOWER FOR MR. G. W. C. DREXEL, 


kbar, a New Express Cruiser 


HE latest express type cruiser to be 
launched is the Akbar, recently 
built by the Mathis Yacht Build- 

g Company, of Camden, N. J., for Mr. 
eorge W. C. Drexel from designs by 
»wes & Mower, of Philadelphia. In de- 
gn and general appearance she carries out 
e Bowes & Mower idea, with a high 
ised deck forward, a flat after body and 
mble home topsides aft. She is 72 feet 
inches long, 11 feet 6 inches beam and 
feet 4 inches draft and is particularly 
bomy and spacious for a boat of this type. 
n unusual feature is the long bridge deck 
baft the raised forward deck with ad- 
stable glass sashes, giving complete 
otection in bad weather. There is a large 
ain saloon aft, abaft which is an after 
ckpit covered by a standing roof. 

The engine room is amidships. The 
pwer plant consists of 2 6-cylinder, 7% 
ch by 8%4-inch motors, a speed of 22 miles 
) hour being a part of the contract. There 
e two dummy stacks over the engine room 
r ventilation purposes. The boat will be 
sed at Mr. Drexel’s summer home at 
lesboro, Me. 


IS VERY SPACIOUS FOR A YACHT OF THIS SIZE 
For Fastening a Stufing Box 


ANY owners of power boats have 
M had considerable trouble with 
loose and leaky stuffing boxes, es- 

pecially where these are put on outside, 
the vibration tending to loosen the fasten- 
ings. An effective method of fastening a 
stuffing box so that it will “stay put” is to 
use a double-ended machine bronze bolt or 
stud for the fastening, threaded on both 
ends, and about 5 inches by % inch. Set 
the stuffing box on the deadwood or stern- 
post at a slight angle so as to bring the 
bolts nearer the outside face of the dead- 
wood; bore holes for these fastenings /% 
inch by 5 inches in size and at the inside 
end of the holes mortise in from the face 
of the deadwood a hole the size of a square 
nut and washer. In this mortise set a 
square nut to fit the thread, put the bolt 
through the hole, and turn it into the nut; 
then drill a %-inch hole through to nut 
and bolt and into it drive a pin. This will 
keep the bolt from turning when you set 
up on the outside nut. Now put on the 
stuffing box and put a hexagonal nut on 
the outer end of bolt, setting it up tight. 
A hole drilled through the end of the bolt, 
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THE ENCLOSED BRIDGE DECK IS A NEW FEATURE, WHILE THE SALOON 


outside of the nut, with a cotter pin through 
it will prevent the outside nut from work- 
ing loose and slipping off. The mortise 
containing the square nut can be filled 
with white lead putty to make a smooth 


job. 
Muffler Explosions 


XPLOSIONS in the muffler are an- 
ty noying, but are not usually serious. 
They are generally caused by back- 
firing in the exhaust pipes or passages. 
some of the unburnt charge finding its way 
into the exhaust passage and into the muf- 
fler. This may be due to late ignition or to 
a mixture which burns so slowly that com- 
bustion is incomplete when the exhaust 
valve opens. 


Keep Your Anchor Clear 


N lying to an anchor for any length of 
I time a boat swinging in a circle with 
tide and wind will cause her cable to 

foul on the anchor stock or one of the 
flukes. Sometimes there may be three or 
four round turns of the cable around the 
stock and shank. Hence it is advisable to 
weigh anchor once a day when lying to an 
anchor to see that the cable is kept clear. 





WHERE THE PACIFIC SURGES BREAK ON THE COAST OF NEW ZEALAND 


A Cruise Under the Southern Cross = 


(New Zealand) Yacht Club at the 

occasion of the race for the 
“Championship of Otago Harbor” was the 
genial owner of Yvonne, who, having sailed 
his yacht down from Sumner a week pre- 
viously, came to see the race, and, as he 
was short of a crew, he kindly asked me 
to accompany him in working the yacht 
back to Sumner. 

Yvonne is 13 tons Thames measurement, 
45 feet length overall, 32 feet length water- 
line, 9 feet beam, 7 feet 6 inches draft, and 
carries about 1,150 square feet of canvas. 
She was built about fifteen years ago by 
Logan, of Auckland, for his own use. Like 
many yachts in New Zealand waters, she 
is treble planking; two inside skins of 
diagonal and the outside fore and aft— 
tight as the proverbial drum. Her accom- 
modation is as follows: Forecastle, with 
cot for the paid hand, then main saloon, 
about 12 feet long, with two folding cots 
at the fore end, settee on the aft starboard 
side, and fixed folding table on the port 
side, the rest being taken up with the usual 
locker and bookcase arrangement. Abaft 
the saloon is the cockpit, or rather the steer- 
ing well, and aft again is the sail locker. 

Yvonne was built after the lines of the 
famous Red Lancer, and has proved herself 
a good sea boat of her type, while for 
speed she can hold her own with some of 
the 10-metre boats out here. 

The date of sailing being fixed for the 


A MONG the visitors at the Otago 


A Wild Run Along the Inhospitable Coast of South New Zealand. Yachting Conditions in the Antipodes 


BY J. ROBERT CAMERON 


Courtesy of Yachting Monthly 


third of March, I left Dunedin by the train 
the previous evening, and joined the ship 
at Carey’s Bay, which is situated a few 
miles up from the entrance to Otago Har- 
bor. Shortly after getting aboard the mate 
joined, having just arrived by train from 
the North, completing the crew of skipper, 
mate, self and boatswain. 

Next morning we were all up bright and 
early, and after breakfast, having set main- 
sail and working jib, we dropped down with 
the slack water in order to avoid the “over- 
fall” at the bar, and, setting the course 
N. by E., we headed out to sea on the 
port jibe. Moderate south wind, slight 
ground swell and fine weather overhead. At 
10:57 A.M. streamed the log about 134 
miles from the bar. At 11:45 the wind fell 
very light, so we set balloon foresail and 
sent topsail aloft. At 1:03 P. M. the log 
read 734 miles, which was rather disap- 
pointing, as we thought we had done more, 
but as the wind was very light this reading 
was probably correct. Keeping well out to 
sea to clear Fish Reef, which runs out three 
miles from the land, we headed for 
Oamaru. At 4 P. M. we had run 2334 miles 
according to the log, and by this time the 
wind had veered to the S.E. very light, 
though steady. 

Going into Oamaru, which is an artificial 
harbor, we experienced a big ground swell 
and light winds, which just took us into 
the harbor, where we dropped our anchor 
at 8:15 P. M. The harbor, though some- 
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what small, is constantly silting up, in splot 
of the combined efforts of a bucket dredgiy 7-f 
and sand pump. Dut 
Oamaru is in one of the “dry” or “pie, | 
hibition” districts of New Zealand, and qfigt 
were very much amused when, just aft#ifac 
coming to anchor, a boat containing tian 
strangers came alongside and requested hrc 
“look at our cabin”! However, our skippaiRll s 
was too old a hand to be caught, so politdings 
refused the request. nile 
March 4, crew turned out (literally) mo 
6:15 A. M., and, after washing down, lecl 
breakfast over by 7:15. As the wind wahe 
blowing very fresh from N. by E., we toginil 
two reefs in the mainsail and set No.iiin« 
jib. Getting under way by nine o’clomng 


rile 
ye 1 


we started to beat out of harbor in or 
to have a look at the weather outsit 
Going through the entrance we we 
“smelling” the bottom. Outside there \ 
a heavy sea running, and, as the wind ma 
it a beat ali the way for fifty miles to ¢ 
next port (Timaru), we turned tail 
dropped our hook in our old anchorage 
9:15. Our mate, having an important ¢ 
gagement in Timaru the following day, 
cided to proceed by the midday train, ! 
one of the Dunedin yachtsmen joined 
during the afternoon. We spent most 
the day ashore, and turned in early. 
March 5, turned out shortly after 6 A.} 
washed down decks. At 7:09 we we 
hailed by some “under harbormaster” 
other and told to shift our craft, as! 
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eamer Rakanoa was coming into the har- 
or. After breakfast, about 7 o’clock, the 
arbormaster himself came aboard, and 
1e skipper demanded the instant dismissal 
f the individual who had ordered us to 
hhift, especially as it turned out there was 
o necessity; but this the harbormaster 
efused, as he stated it was in order to 
revent any possible damage being done 
» us that the “request” had been made. 

Setting mainsail, topsail and working jib, 
‘e cleared at 8:35 A. M. on the starboard 
ick, steering E.N.E., and set the balloon 
oresail just outside. 

10:50, wind very light, N.E., big ground 
well, which threw all the little wind out 
bf our sails and made progress very slow 
Indeed. 11:30, took in balloon foresail, and 
et working foresail, as we were not point- 
ng too high. 11:45, took bearings— 
Jamaru W. by S., Bluff Hill N.W. by W. 
unch at 1:15 P. M.; progress very slow, 
hough wind a shade better. Glorious day 
bverhead, and people ashore would probably 
mnform us that it was “a fine day for 
rachting !” 

3:00 P. M., stood out on the port tack in 
brder to weather Throwout Point; wind 
reshening. 3:35, brought ship round on 
he starboard tack. 4:40, Throwout Point 
bearing N., three miles distant; tea, 5:30. 
700 P.M., as it was growing dark, we 
ung up side lights and took bearings; 
tudholm W.N.W., Throwout Point due 
. making Timaru about twenty-one miles 
listant. 8:00 P. M., set first watch and 
ttreamed log. 10:15 P. M., sounded, and 
rot 1014 fathoms, so as we were inside the 
7-fathom line we tacked ship and stood 
but to sea on the port tack, steering N.E. 
6 E., log showing 234 miles. 12:00 mid- 
ight, changed watch; log 5% miles. 
l'acked ship, and a few minutes later we 
an into a thick fog. Rather weird, sailing 
hrough the fog, and one imagines one sees 
hil sorts of things. 2:09 A. M., took sound- 
ngs, and got 17 fathoms, log reading 13% 
niles. Still thick, wind light. and sea 
smooth. 4:09 A. M., called all hands on 
leck in order to keep a good lookout for 
he light on Jack’s Point, log reading 1834 
ules, and soundings 11% fathoms. At 
imes we thought we heard the surf break- 
ng on the reef, which runs out about a 
lile north of the point, so judged we must 
be near. 4:15 A. M., sighted Jack’s Point 
ght through the gloom, about one mile 
Away on the port bow, so we had made a 
rood landfall. The fog signal at this light 
s only sounded when ships are expected, 
and, as we had not sent word of our prob- 
bble arrival, the signal was not going. 6:00 
A. M., fog lifting slightly, but no wind, and, 
as the ebb was setting us south again, we 
lropped the kedge. 

Shortly afterwards one of the motor fish- 
ng boats, which was trawling in the vicinity, 
ame alongside and offered to tow us into 
i imaru, a distance of three miles, for thirty 
hillings, which kind offer was declined 
vith thanks. At 8:00 a light air from the 
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southwest sprang up, so we lifted the kedge 
and got under again. Breakfast at 9:30. 
10:20, wind light southeast, and slight 
ground swell. Standing well out to clear 
bank of reefs upon which the surf was 
breaking heavily, we entered the harbor_of 
Timaru and anchored. Stowed sails, and 
all hands turned in for a few hours of well- 
earned rest. 

Up again at 3:15 P. M., and, after mak- 
ing ourselves presentable, we went ashore 
and dined at the Grosvenor Hotel. While 
we were ashore the big harbor dredger 
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THE SOUTH ISLAND OF NEW ZEALAND 


came in and anchored close to us, so close, 
in fact, that later in the evening we were 
hailed by a Dago (whose command of the 
King’s English was rather limited) and 
told to shift. We shifted to another berth, 
and, having done so, all hands turned in, 
very tired and sleepy. Distance sailed, 
49% miles. Time on trip, 27% hours. 
Average speed, 1.8 knots. 

The 7th and 8th of March were spent in 
Timaru, as there was an official warning 
issued that a southeasterly Buster was com- 
ing up. We were not looking for trouble, 
so remained in harbor, especially as there 
were 85 miles before us without harbor or 
shelter of any description. 

March 9g. This morning we were up 
early and ashore for the weather forecast, 
which was: “Southwesterly, strong,” but 
as this was a favorable wind for our trip, 
we made all preparations for a start. We 
were now in a dilemma, as our skipper’s 
time was up, and, though I was asked to 
navigate the boat, I was not too keen, as 
the coast was absolutely unknown to me, 
and is very low-lying and devoid of lights. 
Between Timaru and Akaroa (our next 
port) there is a big bight known as the 
“Ninety-mile Beach,” at the back of which 
cliffs forty feet high run with tantalizing 
regularity, making the landfall not only 
difficult to pick up but also hard to place. 
However, my scruples were overcome. 

Setting double-reefed mainsail and No. 2 
jib, we cleared the harbor entrance at 
11:30 A. M. on the port jibe, going like a 
hunted hare. Wind strong westerly, sea 
smooth. Just outside we streamed the log. 





Course N.E. by N. 12:00 noon log showed 
4%, thus giving us a speed of nine knots. 
It was now blowing so hard that the quar- 
ter wave was sent right aboard, drenching 
us to the skin and making deck work 
rather uncomfortable. At 1:00 changed the 
course to N. % E., in order to try to keep 
in smooth water as long as possible. The 
sea was getting up, and this, combined with 
the speed, made it very dirty going. Wind 
piping up all the time, we took off the main- 
sail and set the trysail. Found it very 
heavy work and difficult to keep aboard on 
account of the sea. 2:00 had: lunch, and 
felt the better for it. 3:00, as the wind 
showed signs of coming round to the S.E., 
we jibed the trysail and stood out to sea. 
3:30, wind dropped, and came away S.E. 
Set foresail, wind E.S.E., light; confused 
sea; steering E.N.E.; log, 26%. At 5:00 
took in trysail and set double-reefed main- 
sail; log, 29. At 6:00 checked sheets; wind 
S.E., light; log, 334%. 6:30, stowed main- 
sail and foresail and set trysail. Weather 
not looking too well, but decided to hold 
on after coming so far, for we felt that we 
should be pretty snug whatever came. At 
dusk we stayed ship and stood out to sea, 
as we wanted to be well clear of the land 
whatever happened, believing that it is safer 
to be right outside, as, even if the seas are 
bigger, they are more regular. .Very light 
varying winds, absolutely no steerage way ; 
and at 8:15 set foresail. 9:20, standing off 
the land, steering S. by E.; wind very light. 
10:00 P. M., very wicked-looking cloud 
banking up to the S.E.; stayed ship on to 
the starboard tack; heavy S.E. squall with 
tremendous hail ; stowed foresail in a hurry, 
and had to protect the binnacle glass to 
prevent it being broken. The hail beating 
against our faces and ears was most pain- 
ful, but luckily did not last long. We could 
hear this squall approaching quite a mile 
away, and by the time it was on us the 
noise was deafening, not to say alarming. 
It was clear overhead, with very vivid 
lightning all around, but there were heavy 
S.E. squalls accompanied by rain and hail. 
Crew feeling very cold. 3:30 A. M., 
steamer Wimmera passed us two miles to 
starboard going south; wind freshening all 
the time and sea getting very heavy. Got 
a glimpse of Bank’s Peninsula bearing N.E. 
by E., but could only see it when on the 
crest of the seas. Estimated distance ten 
miles off. Called all hands on deck, as the 
sea was wicked-looking ; had a consultation, 
and decided to use oil, for we were con- 
tinually being swept from right aft right 
forward, and took two or three of the bigger 
ones right into the steering well. We de- 
cided that if it came much heavier we 
would watch our chance to get her round 
and lie to the sea anchor. 

Our method of using oil was to fill an 
oil feeder and to squirt it overboard on 
both sides whenever we saw a big curler 
threaten to break astern of us, and truly the 
effect was marvelous. One of the crew was 
very skeptical about the effect of the oil, 
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but before long he was call- 
ing for more. It was a 
most exciting time being 
shoved along at breakneck 
speed by these mighty seas, 
one minute climbing up 
stern first to the crest, then 
sliding down the back. It 
is a fascinating sight to 
watch the waves as they 
rush along, speeding on to 
destruction on some far- 
distant shore, and one sees 
them to full advantage with 
a following sea. To me it 
was wonderful that it could 
rise in so short a time, but 
seeing is believing. After 
using the oil for some little 
time, we found that with 
caution we had not much 
to fear, though we had to keep our eye on 
the lurchers, which would come aboard in 
the most unexpected manner, and soak 
the already too well soaked crew. As the 
wind was still piping up, we lowered the 
trysail down as far as possible, in order to 
keep our sail low. 8:20 A. M., Akaroa Har- 
bor bearing N.N.W., still using oil with 
great effect. Could not send anyone aft to 
read the log, as it was too dangerous, and 
at that time it would have been impossible 
to pick up any unfortunate individual who 
went overboard. 

At 9:00 A. M., Akaroa Harbor abeam 
three miles off; jibed trysail to port; wind 
coming more westerly. 11:15 A. M., 
stopped using oil, as we were now getting 
under the shelter of the land, and, the wind 
being lighter, we stowed the trysail and set 
double-reefed mainsail; log reading ninety 
miles. 1:30 P. M., passed through Lyttle- 
ton Harbor Heads, and started to beat up 
the harbor; sea smooth, but wind so heavy 
at times that we were down to the skylights ; 
log, 10134 miles at Heads; steamer Mara- 
roa passed us inward bound from Welling- 
ton, being two hours late on a twelve hours’ 
run. At 3:15 P. M., passed into the harbor 
proper, and on running over to the part 
reserved for yachts, we discerned our skip- 
per, vigorously waving a stick upon which 
he had tied his handkerchief. Boatman 
came alongside and directed us where to 

(Continued on page 128) 





PARAGON, THE NEW 120-FOOT STEEL POWER CRUISER OF C. J. DAVOL. 
DESTROYER TYPE AND HAS A SPEED OF ABOUT 20 MILES PER HOUR 


John B. Herreshoff 
N OT since the death of A. Cary Smith 


four years ago has yachting lost 

as picturesque and conspicuous a 
figure as that of John B. Herreshoff, who 
died last month at Bristol, R. I. His great 
talent and genius were heightened, especially 
in the public eye, by the fact that he was 
totally blind ; yet even without this handicap 
he would have been known as one of the 
remarkable yacht builders and engineers of 
his time. In the minds of many not versed 
in yachting affairs there has always been 
considerable misapprehension about his 
work, and he was popularly known as the 
Blind Designer of Bristol, whereas it is his 
younger brother, Nathaniel G., who is the 
designer of the firm and the one responsible 
for all the later yachts which the Herre- 
shoff Manufacturing Company has turned 
out. 

Born in 1841, John Herreshoff was 
brought up on the shores of Narragansett 
Bay and early became a skillful small-boat 
sailer and built with his own hands several 
sail boats for his own use and even started 
a small boat-building shop. At the age of 
fifteen years he was afflicted with what was 
apparently a hereditary blindness, but in- 
stead of crushing his spirit and limiting his 
powers it only seemed to make them the 
more buoyant and sharper and, in spite of 
his affliction, he still kept his interest in 
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sailing and in boat buik 
ing. 

Soon after the close { 
the Civil War John 
opened a boat shop at Brig 
tol for the construction ¢ 
boats and was joined late 
by his brother “Nat,” w 
had taken a course in @ 
gineering and designing 
the Massachusetts “Tech 
John’s loss of sight see 
merely to develop his o 
senses and he became vé 
sensitive as to touch, ofte 
making yacht models him 
self or criticising them } 
running his fingers ove 
them. 

The boats turned out } 
the Herreshoffs soon be 
came famous from Newport to Boston 
but most of the craft were small ant 
of the cepterboard type. The _ brother 
soon became interested in steam and devotet 
most of the efforts of the plant to steam 
craft and to boilers for high-speed vessels 
Some of the fast steam yachts whic 
brought national fame to the Herreshofi 
were the Say When and Now Then buil 
early in the eighties, and later Stiletts 
which was afterwards bought by tht 
Government for a torpedo boat. The lattet 
vessel was capable of a speed of twent 
miles and was considered a wonder at thé 
time. It was not until the building o 
Gloriana in 1891 that the eyes of all the sail 
ing yachtsmen of this country were turne( 
to the Herreshoffs. When Dunraven chal 
lenged for the cup in 1893 the Herreshofi 
built two boats as defenders, and one od 
them, the Vigilant, was chosen to rat 
against Valkyrie, and won easily. Sinet 
then every America’s Cup defender ha 
come from the Herreshoff’s yards. 

John B. Herreshoff was president of tht 
company. He was a remarkably shrew 

man of affairs, with great administrative 
ability, and he was the active head of tht 
corporation until shortly before his deat 
He was proverbially reticent and fet 
yachtsmen knew him intimately ; those whi 
did prized his friendship highly, and eve 
American acknowledges his and his broth 
er’s influence on the present type of yacht 
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START OF THE “FIFTIES” OFF NEW LONDON IN HALF A GALE OF WIND FOR THE FIRST RACE OF THE CRUISE 


he New York Yacht Club Has a Strenuous Cruise 


Gales, Rain and Fog Make the Port-to-Port Runs Chock-full of Excitement and Interest. An Unusually Big Fleet on Hand 


Ty APTIZED in half a 
gale from the east- 

ward and a deluge 
bf rain at the beginning of 
ts career and dogged by 
ersistent high and ad- 
rerse winds, the 1915 
ruise of the New York 
Yacht Club will be entered 
n the log book as one of 
he most strenuous in the 
istory of the Club. Not 
bince that memorable 
ruise of 1909, when Maine 
vas the destination of the 
leet, has the squadron 
een so buffeted or the 
rews so thoroughly wet. 
nm the latter occasion, it 
vill be remembered, a gale 
rom the north swooped 
lown on the backside of 
rape Cod and played havoc 
vith the racing fleet, many 
f the yachts coming to 
brief and abandoning the 
Tuise; and while _ this 
ear’s breezes were not as 
lisastrous to the fleet as a 
vhole, they proved a severe 
est of the yachts them- 


Photos by E. Levick 


THE SCHOONER MILADI “CARRIED ON” UNTIL THE SEAS GOT TOO HEAVY FOR HER 
III 


selves and of those hand- 
ling them. 

Yet it was, by-and-large, 
a most successful cruise, 
and not only called for 
those high qualities of skill, 
nerve and endurance that 
every successful yacht 
skipper must possess and 
that go to make yachting 
the very best of sports, but 
it furnished lots of excite- 
ment and plenty of hard, 
close fighting, which in the 
last analysis is what counts 
in a cruise. 

Another fact that must 
not be overlooked and that 
helped towards the success 
of the event is that the 
racing was more purely 
Corinthian than in the past 
and nearly all of the yachts 
were sailed by amateurs. 
Never have so few profes- 
sional sailing masters been 
seen on a New York Club 
Cruise and, outside of a 
few of the very largest 
racers, the yachts were 
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sailed throughout by their owners or by 
amateurs, even to the big Cup candidates. 

The cruise this year was more ambitious 
than for some time and took the fleet down 
to Cape Ann with Gloucester as the ultimate 
destination, the trip around Cape Cod being 
cut out by virtue of the Cape Cod Canal. 
Commodore George F. Baker Jr., suc- 
ceeded in getting together an unusually large 
fleet, both in point of numbers and tonnage, 
and when the squadron rendezvoused at 
New London on August 2 more than 150 
yachts were anchored in the harbor, most 
of them flying the-burgee of the New York 


vas and all of them buried to the skylight 
coamings when hauled on the wind. Of the 
twenty-two only eight were timed at the 
finish, the rest abandoning the race and 
scurrying for shelter. Many did not leave 
New London at all on account of the 
weather. As it was, the “Fifties” were 
seven hours beating to Newport—and seven 
hours in the teeth of a thirty-mile wet east- 
erly and heavy sea is, for a racing yacht, 
certainly strenuous work. 

When toll was taken of the fleet it was 
found that Resolute had been disabled and 
had started some of her plates by the 
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the previous day, were sailed off Newpo 
while stragglers of the fleet rejoined ¢ 
flagship. The winners of the Astor Cy 
turned up in Hendon Chubb’s Queen \; 
in the schooner class, the Resolute in Clas 
H (on corrected time) and Samuri in 
sloop class. 

On the 6th the run from Newport 
Marion, at the head of Buzzard’s Bay, wy 
made when Vanitie gave Resolute her firg 
real beating of the cruise, the Gardner slog 
winning by nearly II minutes actual tim 
most of it being gained in windward wo 
The following morning, shortly after da 


THE “FIFTIES” WERE SMOTHERED IN THE BIG SEAS ON THE BEAT TO NEW LONDON. BARBARA IN THE FOREGROUND 


Club, and the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Club, 
which had raced from Oyster Bay to join 
the fleet. 

When the after guard tumbled out in the 
“gravy-eye” watch the following morning 
to “pipe” the weather a strong easterly was 
blowing, carrying with it intermittent show- 
ers, and a big sea was rolling out in the 
Race. It was no day for yacht racing and 
the 40-mile stretch to Newport was a beat 
dead to windward. Yet twenty-two yachts 
responded to the starting gun off Sarah’s 
Ledge, most of them without any light can- 


pounding she received. Carolina and Bar- 
bara were both disabled while the big 
schooner Constellation lost her bowsprit and 
limped back to New London and _ the 
schooner Katoura had three headsails blown 
out and anchored in the lee of Block Island. 
Samuri was the first of the fifties to finish, 
and Vanitie finished and was credited with 
a win. 

The following day it blew a full gale from 
the southeast, shifting to south, and the 
yachts lay at Newport. On the 5th the 
race for the Astor Cups, postponed from 


break, the yachts made the passage of tht 
canal, the sailing yachts being towed by th 
steam and power yachts or by tugs. All th 
boats were through by 9:30 A. M. and @ 
11 o'clock the race was started for Marble 
head, the trip to Provincetown having bee 
cut out, owing to the delay at Newpo 
The Samuri again won in the 50-foot clas 
while Resolute trimmed the Vanitie easilj 
having over twenty minutes to spare. Tht 
other winners were Irolita and Queen Mal 
in the schooner classes and Lena in tht 
thirty-footers. 











THE BIG 


Sunday was spent at 
Marblehead resting and 
drying out, there being 
over four hundred yachts in 
the harbor. The following 
day a heavy blanket of fog 
made it necessary to call 
off the race to Gloucester, 
to which port the yachts 
proceeded at will and raced 
back Tuesday to Marble- 
head, the weather being the 


best of the cruise. Samuri 
again turned up the win- 
ner, this making her fourth 
victory on the cruise, while 
Resolute again trimmed 


Vanitie. The following 
day off Marblehead saw 
the race for the King’s 
Cup, and the disbanding of 
the fleet. It seems par- 
ticularly fitting that this 
much-sought-for trophy 
should go to Commodore 
Baker’s Ventura, which 


A PROPOSED DESTROYER TYPE OF POWER YACHT DESIGNED BY SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE 


SHOONERS ENCHANTRESS AND VAGRANT POKING THEIR NOSES INTO THE SEAS OFF RLOCK 


THE SAILING YACHTS WERE TOWED THROUGH THE CAPE COD CANAL BY THE STEAM YACHTS 
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defeated a fleet of eight 
sloops and schooners over 
a 36-mile triangular course. 

Those sailing against her 
were the Grayling, | Iro- 
quois, Barbara, Samuri, 
Spartan, Avenger and En- 
chantress. The Resolute 
beat Vanitie again in a 
special race for Class “H.” 

Of the special cups raced 
for on the cruise Enchant- 
ress won the U.S. Alumni 
Cup for schooners and the 
Barbara the same trophy 
for sloops. Samuri took 
the Navy Challenge Cup 
for sloops and Enchantress 
the Navy Challenge Cup 
for schooners. 

At this writing the full 
list of prize winners has 
not been compiled, but will 
appear in the next issue of 
YACHTING. 


WITH A SPEED OF 22 MILES PER HOUR 
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ANY answers were received to the 
M seamanship problem for August 
and lack of space permits us to 

print only the most representative of these. 

The cut herewith shows the problem, 
which is as follows: 

Assume a centerboard sloop with the 
centerboard jammed in the trunk, as often 
happens, so that it cannot be dropped; with 
the tide running in between the breakwaters 
at a rate of about three and a half knots 
and a moderate breeze blowing out directly 
opposite to the tide. With no power in the 
ship, how would you manceuvre so as to 
get inside? ‘The force of the wind is pre- 
sumed to be from. twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 

Answering your seamanship problem for 
August 1, I believe that a boat could drift 
through with the tide with all sail down; 
the current being strongest in the center 
would tend to keep her away from either 
breakwater, especially if she entered the 
channel in the center midway between the 
two. If the boat offered sufficient windage 
to keep her from drifting through or to 
hold her approximately stationary, I think 
that with a line given to someone ashore 
on the breakwater she could be towed 
through with very little difficulty. I am not 
sure but with a tide as strong as is assumed 
that one could not “make good” close- 
hauled, as I do not think that the leeway 
would amount to sufficient to overcome the 
set of the tide. F. H. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
If the wind is blowing so hard as to pre- 
vent the boat’s drifting through with the 
tide without any sail up, which I suppose 
is assumed in your problem, I believe that 
it would be possible to sail the boat through 


Answers to Seamanship Problem 
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stern first. In this case I would set the 
jib and possibly show just the peak of the 
mainsail so as to have enough sail to give 
the boat a speed of slightly less than the 
velocity of the tide, which is from 3 to 3% 
knots. I would then get directly in front 
of the breakwaters with the boat dead be- 
fore the wind and, with a speed through the 
water of from 2% to 3 miles, I would then 
have steerage way, while the tide would 
set me back through the breakwaters, stern 
first. I would thus have complete control of 
my boat at all times. Care must be taken to 
see that the amount of sail set will not be 
sufficient to give the boat a greater speed 
than the speed of the tide. 


THE AUGUST PROBLEM 


W. S. 


BrookiyNn, N. Y. 

In answer to your seamanship problem, 
I would suggest a method I used on the 
South Bay and found most practical. As 
is often the case on the Great South Bay, 
the creeks where the yachts are harbored 
are too narrow for tacking and too shallow 
to allow the use of a centerboard. These 
conditions are similar to the August seaman- 
ship problem. 

I would station a man well ahead on the 
breakwater with about one hundred and fifty 


feet of light cable and a small anchor at. 
tached. The cable is made fast to yack 
and run through the bow chock. Allow the 
yacht to fill away and as soon as headway 
is sufficient allow the boat to luff and they 
fill away partially. The man on the break. 
water keeps walking ahead and towing oj 
the rope. This serves not only to tow the 
boat, but chiefly acts to keep the vacht from 
sliding off and so enable the helmsman ty 
keep the yacht under control. If the pull 
is too strong for the towman, then catch 
the fluke of the anchor over the nearest 
big rock of the breakwater. 
Geo. G. CocHRAN, Jr, 


A High-Speed Runabout 


(Continued from page 106) 


speed V-bottom, designed by Wm. H. 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., and 
built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation, 
Mr. Farnum’s new boat is a handsome craft 
finely finished in mahogany and white and 


equipped with a 6-cylinder, 100-horsepower | 


motor installed with full automobile con- 


trol, including electric starting and lighting j 


equipment. The speed under service con- 
ditions is in excess of 36 miles and, in 
addition, the boat is wonderfully sea- 
worthy, dry and comfortable for a craft 
with this speed. The dimensions are: 
Length overall, 30 feet; beam extreme, 6 
feet; draft, extreme, 24 inches. The hull 
lines are of the well-known Hand V-bottom 
type. The motor is installed amidships 
with a small passenger cockpit forward of 
motor and main cockpit aft. The arrange- 
ment will permit of seating ten passengers 
very comfortably and the boat is capable 
of carrying this load at very high speed. 


Maraval—An 81-Foot Power Yacht 


HERE has recently been launched at 

: Port Jefferson a twin-screw power 
yacht from plans by Gielow & Orr, 

of this city, that is unusual in many ways. 
The principal dimensions of this craft are: 
Length overall, 81 feet 3 inches; length on 
load waterline, 76 feet 3 inches; beam, 15 
feet, with a draft of 4 feet 4 inches. This 
draft has been given to secure good sea- 
going qualities, as well as a good all-around 
cruiser for Long Island Sound. 



































































































The interior accommodations are unusu- 
ally commodious. Forward, immediately 
abaft a collision bulkhead, are the crew’s 
quarters, fitted with folding berths, lava- 
tory, seats, lockers and closets. Then come 
large and commodious staterooms for the 
captain and engineer, fitted with stationary 
berths, wardrobe, bureau, lavatory and 
messroom. The engine room is amidships, 
11 feet 6 inches in length, with watertight 
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ulkheads at each end, and contains two 
4-cylinder Winton motors of about 50 
orsepower each. Immediately aft of the 
pngine room are the gasolene tanks with a 
apacity of 750 gallons. The owner’s quar- 
ers are aft and contain a stateroom Io feet 
n length the full width of the vessel, and 
tted with stationary berth, wardrobe, 


A Light Draft 


I, N extremely able 35-foot auxiliary 
yawl for use in Florida, where the 
depth of the water is limited, is 

hown in the accompanying plans from the 

board of Edson B. Schock, Naval Archi- 
ect, of Seattle, Wash. The plans show a 
rreat deal of room for a boat of this size, 
her dimensions being 35 feet 
bverall, 25 feet on the water, 
I feet 10 inches beam, 3 feet 
> inches draft, and sail area 
98 square feet. The sail area 
as been kept down, as it was 
he intention of the owner to 
se power for a large part of 
le time, the sail plan being 
eally auxiliary to the power. 
The engine is a 2-cylinder, 
eavy-duty marine motor in- 
alled under the companion =~ 
eps, which gives the boat a NI 
peed of approximately 8 
iles an hour. The accom- 
odations are unusually com- 
lete, there being plenty of 


bureau and divan. Aft of owner’s state- 
room on port side is a bathroom fitted with 
most approved open plumbing. Opposite, 
and separated by a passage, is a smaller 
stateroom with berth, bureau, etc., complete. 
Abaft this comes the main saloon 10 feet 
6 inches in length with large extension 
divan on each side. 
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There is a mahogany deckhouse 18 feet 


9 inches in length, 9 feet 6 inches average 
width in the clear, with sides extending 
5 feet above the main deck. The forward 
end is to be used as a dining room, while in 
the after end is the galley, extending the 
full width of the deckhouse, fitted with 
stove, sink, ice box, dish racks, etc. 


xs Auxiliary Yawl 


floor space as well as ample transoms and 
berths for sleeping purposes and a roomy 
galley. 
The ends are very moderate and the wide 
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beam gives great stability. 
She has full headroom in 
spite of the light draft, with- 
out in any way spoiling the 
proportions or getting too 
high a cabin house. 

The arrangement is rather 
unique, the companionway 
being alongside of the engine 
and between it and a sleeping 
transom on the port quarter. 
On the starboard side, oppo- 
site, is the galley and ice box, 
this compartment being sep- 
arated from the main cabin 
by hinged doors. The main 
saloon contains extra-wide 
transoms with a toilet room 
forward, large closets, lock- 
ers, and two traysoms in the 
fo’c’s’le which make up into 
good berths. 
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ACCOMMODATION PLAN—35-FOOT AUXILIARY YAWL, DESIGNED BY E. B. SCHOCK, DESCRIBED ON PAGE II5 








































Another Boat Racing Association Z designer. She is moderate in every essen- 
Des} tial—draft, freeboard, ends and displace. 
esign ment—and the designer has _ evidently [ 
NOTHER boat designed under the not been hampered by the restrictions. 4 
A new Boat Racing Association Rule The sail plan follows the prevailing Eng- \ 
for fostering small. boat racing, lish practice of a high, narrow rig of the 
which has been adopted in England, has leg-o’-mutton type, which is quite unusual 
been gotten out by J. M. Soper, well known in this country, our tendency here in boats 
in England as a designer and, in particular, of this size being towards a high-peaked or 
as the producer of many plate and bulb fin sliding gunter rig. The sail area is 327 
boats of the past. As stated in our last square feet, which is very moderate for a 
issue, this new rating formula is an attempt : boat of the dimensions given. We confess, 
to make a rule that will produce not only however, not to like the type of either this f 
a good type of boat, but enable existing or the preceding boat, as both seem a step 
boats of the old and new types to race backwards towards the flat, scowlike fin 
together on a more equitable basis than at keel craft that the old Seawanhaka rating ( 
present. rule produced, and which it was the ip 
This boat is materially different from i tention of the Universal Rule to legislateii);,, 
the one by Linton Hope, which appeared ] out of existence. It would seem that a... 
in the last number, and, to our mind, is a 3 much more wholesome type of boat shoulii 4. 











be evolved for the good of the sport and 


more wholesome type and a good deal more 
one better adapted for all-round use. 


of a boat than the fin keeler of the latter 
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Draught, 4.00 ,, 
Displacement, 3,120 Ibs. 





A 50-Foot Waterline Cruising Schooner for Off Shore 


N the following pages 
O are shown the plans 
of the 50-foot water- 
line schooner Jeanette, which 
was built this spring by Hodg- 
don Bros., of East Boothbay, 
Maine, for Mr. George G. 
Williams from designs by 
John G. Alden, of Boston. 
The owner desired a roomy, 
up-to-date flush-deck 
schooner in which he could 
cruise to Labrador in safety 
and comfort, and as Mr. Al- 
den has turned out a number 
of yachts on the lines of the 
Gloucester fishing schooners, 
the order was placed with 
him. The overhangs are, 
therefore, short, especially 
forward, and the displace- 
ment is very heavy. The ac- 
commodations are most un- 
usual in a yacht of this length 
and are the result of much 
careful study. They consist 
of one large, double state- 
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room, two good-sized single 
staterooms, chart room, large 
bathroom, large main cabin, 
captain’s stateroom, separate 
engine room, galley and crew’s 
quarters with full head room. 
The yacht has 18 tons of lead 
ballast, nearly all outside, and 
has proved herself exception- 
ally fast and dry under sail. 

The power plant consists 
of a 25-horsepower, heavy- 
duty Sterling engine which at 
450 revolutions per minute 
gives a speed under power of 
at least eight miles an hour. 
The installation is very com- 
plete and the engine room is 
conveniently laid out. 

The boat is finished through- 
out in teak and mahogany and 
the construction is somewhat 
heavier than is usually found 
in boats of this size. She is 
now on her way to Labrador 
and will return the latter part 
of September. 


——— 
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THE NEW SCHOONER .JEANETTE UNDER POWER ON HER TRIAL TRIP. 


The principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length overall, 73 feet; length water- 
line, 50 feet 8 inches; beam, 15 feet 8 
inches; draft, 9 feet 8 inches; sail area, 
lower sails, 2,633 square feet ; gasolene tank 
(capacity), 220 gallons; water tanks 
(capacity), 300 gallons. 

Jeanette is an excellent example of a 
cruising schooner for off-shore work and 
combines the recognized seagoing qualities 
of the fisherman model with the refinements 
and easily-driven lines of the yacht. It was, 
indeed, the publication of the plans of a 
cruisijig schooner on “fisherman’s lines in 
the December, 1914, issue of YACHTING, 
from the board of Mr. Alden, that decided 
Mr. Williams to build a yacht of this type. 


SHE MADE 8 MILES PER HOUR 


A 50-Foot Launch for Panama 


HE Gas Engine & Power Company, 

| and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 

Consolidated, Morris Heights, New 

York City, have just completed and 

shipped to Panama a 50-foot motor boat 

for the Canal Commission, which is to be 

used for carrying the officials around the 
Canal and adjacent waters. 

This boat has been named the Taboga, 
and her general dimensions are: 50 feet 
overall, 48 feet 3 inches long on the water- 
line, 10 feet beam, 3 feet draft. 

The motor compartment amidships is 
arranged with double sliding hatches with 
bulkhead forward and aft of engine. Gal- 


TABOGA, BUILT FOR THE PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION BY THE GAS ENGINE & POWER COMPANY AND C. L. SEABURY COMPANY, CON. 


vanized ventilators are fitted for ventilating 
the motor compartment. There is a cock. 
pit forward and aft of the motor compart. 
ment, with floors of Philippine mahogany. 
Slatted mahogany seats are arranged in this 
cockpit. There are lockers on the star. 
board side of engine room. 

The motive power consists of a 6-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle, 6-inch by 6-inch “Speedway” 
gasolene marine engine of 60-80 horse. 
power of latest design, complete with all 
controls and auxiliary machinery. The 
controls to the motor are arranged on the 
steering wheel, and engine reverse gear is 
at the forward end of cockpit, so as to 
make it a one-man boat. 


For Lacing Sails to Spars 
N bending a fore and aft sajl to the 
boom and gaff it is sure to wrinkle 
at the head and foot if it is not laced 
in the proper way. Do not lace it round 
and round the gaff or boom, as this will 
cause the lacing to lay at an angle that will 





make the sail wrinkle badly, but the lacing 
should be hitched at each grommet, so 
that the part going round the boom and 
through the grommet is at right angles to 
the spar. (See cut.) 

Another good way is to put an individual 
stop around the boom at each grommet eye, 
fastening on the under side. A track on 
the boom to take hanks on the foot of the 
sail is an excellent device and not only 
keeps the sail in good shape but makes it 
easy to bend the sail and to slack off the 
clew when not in use. 
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Deck Construction 


The deck is supported by deck beams 
which fit on top of the shelf and clamp 
and usually alongside of the frames. Some- 

@ times, particularly with the short beams 
| @ alongside of the cabin trunk, they are spaced 
out uniformly without regard to the posi- 
tion of the frames. Heavy beams are fit- 
@ ted where there is much strain, for instance 
where the bitts come through the deck, 
alongside of hatches, alongside of the mast, 
at the ends of the hoyse and cockpit and 
in way of the main sheet traveler,~These 
are generally the same depth as the regular 
beam but of increased thickness. Along- 
side of the mast and at the ends of the 
house they should be braced by horizontal 
or “lodging” knees. These heavy beams 
should also be secured to the frames by 
vertical or “hanging” knees closely fitted 
and well fastened. Sometimes the knee is 
alongside of the frame or beam, but it 
makes a better job to have the beam directly 
over the frame and the knee fitted between 
is and the frame. The fastenings then have 
a better bearing in the timber. Metal knees 
are sometimes used, particularly in English 
boats. These are iron forgings closely fitted 
‘Mand are strong and neat and take up prac- 
tically no room. Wooden knees are apt to 
|@interfere with the cabin arrangement. 
| Alongside of the cabin trunk the beams 
are all short and may be of lighter section. 
|e A good deck stringer is worked along the 
BBline of the trunk from the heavy beams 
|Meat each end. The short beams may be 
Melovetailed into this and it is fastened to 
‘Bathe outside planking by several horizontal 
Mebolts. Sometimes this stringer is below 
beams and sometimes tightly fitting blocks 
are driven in between their ends. In wide 
shoal boats deck stringers are sometimes 
un under the beams and supported .by 
tanchions on a similar stringer worked 
B@>clow them on the frames. Occasionally 
in racing boats of this type there is a regu- 
lar fore and aft truss. Special framing 
is always found around the cockpit and 
round hatches. 
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Some Useful Notes on Yacht Construction 


BY CHAS. H.° HALL 
Part II, Deck construction and planking 


Planking 


The skeleton of the boat thus being out- 
lined, we come to the skin or planking. 
Some think that the strength of the boat 
is in the framing and that the function of 
the planking is merely to keep out the water. 
The strength of the boat, however, is in 
the planking and the frame may be con- 
sidered as merely helping to stiffen the boat 
and keep it in shape. This is true both 
of steel and wood construction. It is re- 
markable how you can pull framing around 
before planking or plating is worked. Once 
the boat is “shut in,” however, there is 
very little chance for any change of shape. 




















SOMETIMES A NIBBING STRAKE IS FITTED NEXT 
THE PLANKSHEER 





DECK LAID “HERRING BONE” STYLE 


Z seer 


NIBBING INTO A KING PLANK MAKES A GOOD JOB 





The principal members of the outside plank- 
ing are the top and bottom strakes, the 
upper one called the sheerstrake and the 
lower one termed the garboard. The sheer- 
strake is commonly of yellow pine and the 
garboard preferably oak, even when the 
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DRNER BETWEEN DECK AND CABIN TRUNK IS AN IMPORTANT JOINT. SOME GOOD METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 
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balance of the planking is cedar. The gar- 
board is rabbeted into the keel—that is, it 
fits into a groove cut to receive it. Some- 
times the garboard is made heavier than 
the rest of the planking and is worked in 
a hollow curve outside, the outboard edge 
being reduced to the thickness of the next 
strake and the inner edge giving the full 
thickness. A thick garboard has generally 
what is termed a back rabbet—that is, it 
is beveled both ways, the caulking being, 
of course, on the lower edge. Occasionally 
the garboard is edge-bolted to the keel. 
As the frames have considerable shape, 
a flat plank will touch only in the middle 
and stand away from the frame on the 
edges. The plank should, therefore, be hol- 
lowed out on the inside, so that it fits closely 
against the frame. The seams must be 
properly beveled so that the planks touch 
only on the inside edge and are open an 
eighth of an inch or more on the outside 
to receive the caulking. In yachts the 
caulking is cotton, driven in and covered 
with white lead putty. The outside plank- 
ing is, of course, planed to a fair surface 
and sandpapered smooth. The quality of 
the timber is of importance here as else- 
where and the planking should be clear, 
straight-grained and fine-grained lumber. 
It is usually laid with the heart side, that 
is. the side toward the center of the tree, 
inboard. Any loose knots must be driven 
out and the holes carefully reamed. and 
plugged. Holes are bored for all the plank 
fastenings and counterbored, that is, a 
larger hole is bored extending part way 
through the plank, so that the heads of the 
fastenings may be set in and wooden plugs 
dipped in thick, white lead fitted over them. 
It is quite an art to lay out the planking 
of a boat properly. Where there is much 
change of shape the planks must be com- 
paratively narrow and above water, where 
they have a tendency to dry out, the width 
should not be great. Below the waterline, 
where the frames are straighter, the plank 
may be wider. Planking should run so that 
it lies on the boat with its natural sweep, 
or as near to it as possible. With a wide 
shoal centerboard boat this is not always 
easy, and in such craft the planks often 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Leda Wins the Mackinac Race 


"HE Mackinac race 
> can always be re- 
lied upon to bring 
out something un- 
usual and unex- 
pected in the way 
of racing and 
while this year’s 
330-mile journey 
down the length of 
old Lake Michigan 
did not produce 
any thrilling gale 
of wind to send the 
yachts scurrying 
for shelter or drive 
them ashore, as 
did the races of a 
few years ago, it 
furnished the un- 
expected in that the three sloops of the 
fleet were so close together that they were 
practically in sight of one another through- 
out the long trip and it was lost in the last 
stages by one of them only because she 
went ashore and hung there long enough to 
make her drop the time she had saved up 
to that point. 

A 330-mile race in a small boat is always 
something of an undertaking, and when 
most of it is on the open waters of Lake 
Michigan the skippers and crews that par- 
ticipate know when they have finished that 
they have been somewhere—especially 
when one of the famous “drafts of air” 
sweeps in from the north, making the sur- 
face of the lake no place for a gentleman’s 
son. 

This year was the twelfth annual event 
for the Mackinac Cup held by the Chicago 
Yacht Club, and it brought seven yachts to 
the line—a larger fleet than last year’s, but 
not as large as in some of the races of the 
past, though the boats were well matched. 
In the sloop division were Leda, owned by 
George B. Currier; Mavourneen, owned by 
Paul Stewart, and Larikin, belonging to 
D. W. MacDonald. In the yawl class were 
George O. Clinch’s Arcadia and “Bob” 
Benedict’s Neoga, while the schooner divi- 
sion was made up of F. C. Sherman’s Sallie 
and the Natant, owned by C. H. Morgan. 

The race was started July 17, in very 
light airs from the southeast, and the little 
Larikin led the fleet over the line. All that 
afternoon and night the wind was light and 
fluky, though mostly abaft the beam, and 
the Larikin retained her lead or was always 
well in the van. Sunday noon a sharp 
northwest squall struck in and it breezed 
up hard for some two hours; then the wind 
backed in the afternoon enough to make it 
a reach again. 

Late that day the leaders were off the 
Little Sable Point and fluky airs carried 
them along to Point Betsie, the breezes 





ARCADIA, WINNER IN THE 
YAWL CLASS 


being mostly ahead. From that point to 
the finish light airs were encountered, which 
each skipper worked as best he might. Leda 
took the lead near Beaver Island and held 
it to the finish, though the Mavourneen and 
Larikin disputed every mile of the way with 
her and the former finished shortly after 
the Currier sloop Tuesday noon. Mavour- 
neen had the race safe and her time saved 
up to Waugachance Point, where she at- 
tempted to cut corners at a point where the 
bottom came too near the top, and “hung 
up” long enough to spoil her chance for 
first place. It was one of those chances 
which racing skippers will frequently take 
in order to save a little distance; this time, 
unfortunately, it worked disastrously. 

In the yawl division the heavier boats 
were making slow time of it, and were a 
long distance behind the sloops. Arcadia 
held the lead most of the way, however, 
and finished over five hours ahead of Neoga 
shortly after two o'clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. In the schooner class the two boats 
were making such slow time in the light, 
fluky airs that the skippers finally became 
disgusted and the Natant put into Pent- 
water and gave up the race, while the Sallie 
eventually slipped into Manistee and did not 
try to finish. 

Though slow in time, the race was very 
well contested and will go down on the 
records as a most successful event, though 
iess strenuous than has been the case with 


































LEDA, GEO. B. CURRIER’S SLOOP, WON THE I2TH ANNUAL RACE FOR THE MACKINAC CUP IN LIGHT 
AND FLUKY AIRS 
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many of the races in the past. The follow. 
ing table shows how the various boats 
finished : 

TWELFTH ANNUAL LONG-DISTANCE CRUISING 


RACE TO MACKINAC ISLAND 
Start, 3 P. M., Saturday, July 17, 1915. 


Finish, 
Sloops Tues., A.M. Elapsed Corrected 
Leda, Geo. B. Currier....11:53:22 68:53:22  66:20:% 
Tues., P.M. 
Mavourneen, Paul Stewart. 1:17:50 70:17:50 68:36:15 
Larikin, D. W. MacDonald 2:43:10 71:43:10 67:59:03 
Yawls Wed., A.M. 
Arcadia, Geo. O. Clinch.. 2:06:22 83:06:22 80:17:04 
Neoga, R. P. Benedict, Jr. 7:24:50 88:24:50  83:37:4 
Schooners 
Natrant, C. H. Morgan..Did not finish. 


Sallie, F. C. Sherman...... Did not finish. 


For the East-West Cup 
AKE MICHIGAN will see some of 

the finest racing ever witnessed the 

early part of September in the serieg 
between the Eastern crack Class “P”’ sloop 
Josephine and the Chicago Yacht Club syn- 
dicate sloop Valiant, designed last year by 
William Gardner. The Josephine. was 
shipped from New York on August 16 99 
as to give her plenty of time to tune i 
and get in shape before the first race, which 
is scheduled for September 4. In spite of 
the fact that Addison Hanan, the. owner oj 
Josephine, has not been well this summer 
he expects to sail the boat himself, while 
Valiant will be handled by Fred Price ani 
his regular crew. The races follow thé 
American Speed Boat Championship held 
by the Associated Yacht and Power Boga 
Club off Chicago beginning August 28. 
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APELCO 


THE PIONEER OF 


MoToR BOAT 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


a? a 


Apelco B-2 Motor Boat Electric Lighting System 


The APELCO Systems are furnished in three different sizes, 
known as Model B-1, B-2 and B-3 


APELCO STARTING UNITS, suitable for certain 
motors, can be supplied. In writing for informa- 
tion, send with your letter bore and stroke, 

h. p., r.p.m. and number of cylinders 
of motor for which starting unit is 
intended. 


THE APPLE ELECTRIC CO. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
USA 





Volume XVII of YACHTING 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1915 
(inclusive) 
Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


PRICE, $2.25 Per Volume 


Carriage at expense ot purchasers 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, YACHTING 
141 West 36th Street NEW YORK 


YACHTING 

















Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 





Light your boat with 


PREST-O-LITE 


GET THIS BRILLAINT, DEPEND- 
ABLE LIGHT ON YOUR BOAT 


It will add to your pleasure and safety. No boat 
is completely equipped without adequate lighting. 

Prest-O-Lite gives you perfect service and satisfac- 
tion at all times, under all conditions. It combines 
the highest efficiency with the utmost in practical 
convenience and economy. 

It gives you one lighting system for every light on 
your boat—searchlight, signal and cabin lights. 


Easy to Install on Any Boat 


Prest-O-Lite can be quickly and economically in- 
stalled on any boat by any one at all mechanical. 
Oil lamps are easily converted into combination oil 
and gas lights. 

There are several inexpensive and convenient 
methods for lighting without the use of matches. 
The Prest-O-Lite Automatic Reducing Valve keeps 
flame at proper height in all the lamps all the time. 


Costs Little to Buy and Little to Use 


Many of the finest yachts and power boats in 
American waters use Prest-O-Lite because of the 
superior convenience, reliability and efficiency. Yet 
of all systems giving light 
of equal brilliancy, Prest-O- 
Lite costs the least to buy 
and the least to use. 

Prime your engine with 
Prest-O-.W ite to make starting 
easy, quick and positive. 
Costs little—quickly installed. 














Send for free booklet—of vital interest 
to every boat owner, builder and buyer 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Dissolved Acetylene 


238 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PREST-O-LITE EXCHANGE 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 














Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 




















Racing and Yachting Notes 


A Novel Consistency Race 
The newly-formed Long Island Sound Motor 


Boat Association will hold, September 11 and 12, 


what promises to be one of the most interesting 
as well as the most novel races of its kind that 
has ever been run, and answers the plea for a 
consistency race which has been made repeatedly 
during the last year. Mr. J. H. Wallace has 
offered a handsome trophy for the event. 

The course will be from the Stamford Yacht 
Club, where the race is to be started, to New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, New Rochelle; Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club, Manhasset Bay; to Hunting- 
ton Harbor; to Port Jefferson Harbor; to New 
Haven Yacht Club, Morris Cove; Black Rock 
Harbor, and return to the Stamford Yacht Club. 
The course may be sailed by the contestants in 
any direction or manner they elect, so that it 
gives each man a chance to figure up tides, dis- 
tances and other conditions in order to make the 
most out of them, but the distance will be figured 
in handicapping by the shortest possible route. 
The course is about 140 miles in length, and the 
method of handicapping will be based according 
to a combination of the A. P. B. A. 1915 Rating 
Rule, Actual Performance Basis, and also on a 
basis of adherence to a prearranged schedule, 
made out by the owner. Each boat will be re- 
quired to call at each of the harbors mentioned, 
come to an anchor, when the owner will go ashore 
and get his time slip signed by the judge at that 
point; remain 15 minutes and then go on to the 
next port. 

As it is a consistency race the time of each 
boat on its fastest leg will be considered the 
boat’s standard speed, and any variation of this 
speed on other legs of the course will be penal- 
ized at the rate of 4 points increase in rating per 
mile of variation. Also for any variation in the 
prearranged schedule of the owner from the ex- 
pected time of arrival at each reporting station 
there will be penalties attached to the time on that 
leg at the rate of the percentage of such variation 
as it may be faster or slower. 

The race is open to cruisers as defined by the 
1915 A. P. B. A. rating rules, Division I, under 
50 feet in length and rating 32 or over, and be- 
longing to any club enrolled in the A. P. B. A. 

Entries must be made in writing and accompa- 
nied by rating certificates, and must be in the 
hands of the race committee on or before Sep- 
tember Io. 

In addition to the individual trophy offered by 
Mr. Wallace a suitable trophy will be given to 
the club that enters a team of three boats which 
makes the most consistent showing on the point 
system. The race committee is composed of 
Messrs. C. F. Chapman, H. L. Stone and Harry 
Anderson. 

Entries should be sent to C. F. Chapman, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York. 


The-Star Class Association 


At a recent meeting of a number of owners 
of the popular Star Class of little boats, an asso- 
ciation was formed and a number of rules and 
regulations drawn up to conserve the interests of 
this extremely popular racing class. The new 
association is called the Star Class Association, 
and Mr. G. A. Corry, who has raced in the class 
for a number of years, was elected president; 
Allan Walker, secretary, and C. E. Hyde, treas- 
urer. The association took upon itself the re- 
sponsibility for framing racing rules and regu- 
lations governing the class, and it is expected that 
all owners of boats will become members of the 
new association. 

Some of the regulations fixed at the first meet- 
ing were the following: 

Two persons on one boat shall be the maximum 
allowed in any race. 

The helmsman of each racing yacht must be an 
amateur according to the rules recognized by the 
Long Island Yacht Racing Association and the 
Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay in 
distinguishing between “amateur” and “profes- 
sional.” 





No dead weight, such as shifting ballast, shall 
be permitted. 

Every yacht must carry an anchor and cable, 
said anchor to be a minimum weight of 10 pounds, 
with not less than 50 feet of cable of not less 
than % inch diameter. 

Silk sails are prohibited from use. 

Roach reefs are prohibited, together with any 
and all other means of increasing the sail area 
beyond prescribed dimensions. These dimensions 
are limited by the dimensions of the spars and 
limitations as to hoist, battens, etc. Spars must 
not exceed the original Gardner dimensions, 
which are: 

Mast, 18 feet 5 inches, deck to shoulder. 

Boom, 18 feet 4% inches, from afterside of 
mast to end of boom. 

Yard (or gaff), 17 feet 6% inches. 

Hoist, 7 feet 4 inches, from cringle to cringle. 

Mainsail shall not have over four battens; 
upper batten not to exceed 3 feet in length, re- 
maining three battens not to exceed 5 feet 9 inches 
in length each. Hollow or “built-up” spars and 
any other than solid wood spars be prohibited. 

Dimensions of jib are as follows: 

Not to exceed 17 feet 4 inches on the luff, 14 
feet 9 inches on the leach, 8 feet on the foot of 
said jib. 

“Whisker poles” are permitted and jib sheets 
may be led inside or outside of stays. 


American Speed Boat Championship 


The races of the Associated Yacht and Power 
Boat Clubs of America for the Speed Boat 
Championship promise to be among the most in- 
teresting power boat races of the season and all 
of the year’s fast boats are expected to be on 
hand. The entries include Baby Speed Demon II 
and Baby Reliance V, Commodore Blackton’s 
pair; J. A. Pugh’s new Disturber; James Simp- 
son’s Peter Pan VII, which unfortunately cracked 
a cylinder before the Gold Cup Races and has not 
yet started in a race; Coleman Dupont’s Tech, 
Jr.; CC. N. Mankowski’s Ankle Deep II; Carl 
Fisher’s Presto, Black Demon, and a number of 
other Western flyers. To the winner of the 
championship will go the $20,000 Wrigley Trophy, 
as well as a sterling silver facsimile of the cup 
to become the owner’s personal property. 

The races will be started on Saturday, 28th, 
and will consist of the best three out of five, to be 
run on succeeding days. The committee in charge 
is made up of Sheldon Clark, chairman; Robert 
Tarant, vice-chairman ; Curtiss Q. Smith, secretary. 
The list of judges and committeemen comprises 
the names of those identified with the sport from 
many sections of the country. Entries should be 
sent to Sheldon Clark, chairman of the committee, 
401 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. If water con- 
ditions are good it is expected that some speed 
records will be broken in this event. 


Recent Yacht Sales 


Among the fecent sales and charters effected 
through the office of Gielow & Orr, New York 
City, the following are reported: 

The auxiliary schooner yacht Vagabond II, Mr. 
S. A. Fletcher, chartered to New York yachts- 
man; schooner yacht Valmore, Mr. Waldon W. 
Shaw, Chicago, sold to Henry Pearce, Providence, 
R. I.; auxiliary yacht Stranger, Mr. C. R. Moloy, 
chartered to Mr. Rex Beach; auxiliary yaw] Circe, 
Dr. Austin F. Riggs, sold to Mr. Russell A. Alger, 
Detroit, Mich.; 50-foot raised deck motor boat 
Ruth, Mr. J. Frank Turner, sold to Mr. Frederick 
S. Moseley, Boston; 187-foot steam yacht 
Anahma, Mr. August Heckscher, sold to Mr. 
Paul E. DeFere (the name of this yacht has been 
changed to Mousquetaire) ; 70-foot waterline yawl 
Virginia, Robert Barrie, sold to New England 
Iron Metal Company, New London, Conn.; New 
York 50-footer Acushla, Mr. G. M. Heckscher, 
sold to Mr. Herman Steinbriigge, New York; 
sloop Heron, Mr. Herman Steinbrugge, sold to 
Mr. G. M. Heckscher ; 60-foot motor boat Canvas- 
back, Mr. Frederick G. Bourne, sold to Mr. Earl 
H. Potter, Jamestown, R. I.; 64-foot twin-screw 
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of Interest 


motor boat Howmornel, Mr. Henry S. Busick 
sold to Boston yachtsman; New York Yacht Club, 
30-footer Nirvana, Mr. John A. Ten Eyck, 34 
sold to Mr. E. H. Prentice (name changed ty 
Silhouette); 71-foot twin-screw motor yacht 
Granada II, Mr. F. E. Lewis, 2d, sold to Mr 
L. F. Geissler; 70-foot twin-screw motor yacht 
Kalolah, Mr. Albert H. Schmidt, sold to Dr 
William H. Nichols for service on St. Lawrence 
River; auxiliary sloop Buccaneer, Mr. Irving R 
Wiles, sold to R. G. Barclay; 83-foot motor yacht 
Ionia, Mr. J. J. Corkhill, sold to N. Monroe Hop. 
kins, Washington, D. C. (name changed to Se 
Gull) ; 35-foot open runabout Mollie K., Mr, 
Joseph M. Schenck, sold to J. O. Johnson, Bemus 
Point, N. Y.; auxiliary yaw! Katherina II, Mr. 
John W. Horner, Jr., sold to J. R. Disbrow, New 
Haven, Conn.; open runabout Napu, Mr. C. Pliny 
Brigham, sold to Mr. Stephen H. Brown for ser- 
vice at Oyster Bay, L. I1.; 125-foot auxiliary 


schooner yacht Grace II, Charles Morgan, sold to 


Carlos Barry, New London, Conn.; auxiliary 
schooner yacht Margaret, Mr. J. J. Corkhill, char- 
tered to Mr. Henry A. Morss, Boston, Mass. ; I1o- 
foot auxiliary schooner yacht Tekla, Mr. J. C. 
Eaton, sold to New York party; 60-foot express 
type motor boat Eleanor, Mr. W. O. Briggs, sold 
to Charles Coryell; 46-foot motor boat Seaway, 
Mr. William M. Chesebrough, sold to Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C., for use in 
Galveston Harbor; 70-foot twin-screw motor 
yacht Marie, Mr. G. M. Pynchon, chartered to Mr, 
E. F. Davis; 67-foot cruising motor boat Caroline, 
Mr. Charles Coryell, sold to Mr. W. O. Briggs. 
The continued active demand for sale and char- 
ter of yachts of every description is further evi- 


denced by the following reports just received} 


from the office of Stanley M. Seaman: 

The 50-foot raised deck cruiser La Vedette, 
chartered for Herbert Osborn, New York, to Miss 
Ida Lathers, of said city; the Lawley 42-foot 
raised-deck cruiser Snapshot, chartered for Mr. 
H. B. Greene, of Boston, Mass., to Mr. John L 
Crawford, of Northeast Harbor, Me., for the 
entire season (Mr. Crawford is now using the 
boat off his summer home); the 45-foot raised- 
deck cruiser Bonnie Jean, sold for Archibald 
McInnes, of Quogue, L. I., to A. M. Woodruff, of 
New York; the 44-foot sloop Gretchen, sold for 
John G. Meehan, Atlantic Yacht Club, to M. A 
Hopkins, of Brooklyn; the 40-foot auxiliary yawl 
Clio, sold for W. H. Bartlett, Boston, Mass., to 
G. W. Elkins, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 36-foot 
raised deck cruiser Rose, sold for Mrs. Thomas 
Butler, Glen Cove, L. I., to A. B. Cunningham, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; the 35-foot trunk-cabin cruiser 


Varuna, sold for S. A. Du Cret, of New York, to 


W. L. Elliott, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Sea Call’s Short Career 

After being in commission only six weeks the 
new three-masted auxiliary schooner Sea Call, de- 
signed by William Gardner for A. S. Cochrap, 
owner of the cup defender Vanitie, is to go to the 
scrap heap and be broken up. Sea Call, which is 
the largest auxiliary ever built in America, as well 
as one of the most expensive, was plated with 
special monel metal over steel frames. Chemical 
action has set in that has caused corrosion of the 
plates, and this has been so rapid it was estimated 
that they would be eaten through in a short time 
It is said that the frames have also started to 
corrode through the same action. Many sug- 
gestions were made to overcome the difficulty 
without breaking up the vessel, one being to take 
off the monel metal plates and replate her with 
steel. The builders, Lawley & Son, said that this 
could be done, but Mr. Cochran gave orders to 
have her brcken up. 

Plating with monel metal over steel frames wai 
something of an experiment, and Mr. Cochrat 
realized this when the yacht was built. It is sai 
that tests were made with the two metals im 
mersed in salt water, and that it did not show 
signs of electrolysis. It is possible that the rivets 
may have gone or the plating started to disinte- 
grate, but no authoritative statement of the boat's 
condition has been given out. 
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Read this Record oe ee 
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of the MOST SUCCESSFUL 
RACING GRUISER fo the Year— CERO 


Built especially for ocean and long distance racing, where 
the hardest possible test is put upon an engine. 


WINNER NEW YORK TO BLOCK ISLAND 
RACE, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, DEFEATING 
THE HITHERTO UNBEATEN FLYAWAY III 
BY OVER FORTY MINUTES. 


WINNER OF THE 256-MILE OCEAN RACE 
AROUND LONG ISLAND, HELD BY THE Y.R. 
ASSOCIATION OF JAMAICA BAY, WITH AN 
AVERAGE FOR THE ENTIRE DISTANCE 
OF 9.5 MILES PER HOUR. 


WINNER DIVISION A, IN THE 210 MILE 
CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP RACE. 








THE BOAT-—A husky 40 footer, fit to go anywhere 
The Power Plant that is responsible for these results is a 2-Cylinder 
6” x 8” 4-CYCLE MIANUS MOTOR-—Sturdy, Powerful, Reliable. 


The records show that it runs indefinitely without a skip or a miss, and is 
always the:e with the power. 


Write us for information of our 4-Cycle Motors. 


THE MIANUS MOTOR WORKS 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE ENGINE—A 2-Cylinder, 4-Cycle 
Mianus, rated at 16 H. P. 

















CLOCK 
BEF Over 100,000 in use—many thousands in constant 


use for over 10 years and now as always—giving excellent 
satisfaction to users. 


For your YACHT or residence, or as a preSent to your USUTCO’ 
friend or club, the justly celebrated 8-day, High grade 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
C REPUTATION THE HIGHEST 
AND WORLD-WIDE 


SHIP’S BELL CLOCK mass puaatinigommtae aaien 
WEE Also “CHELSEA” Automatic Ship’s Bell 
Clock, ay Yachts, Yacht Clubs, Garages, Etc. H Y D = T U R 6 i N = TYP E 
PROPELLERS 


Manufactured by 


YOU want the BEST? USE a ‘‘CHELSEA”’ 
For your AUTOMOBILE—the 8-day, High Grade 
“CHELSEA” ctcc' 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





WER” On Sale by Leading High-Class 


Jewelers and Dealers in Nautical Instruments - 





Engine Room, Switch Board and Recording Clocks. 








CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., Boston, Mass. The Hyde Windlass Company 
Makers of Exclusively High-Grade Clocks—for Resid. » St hips, 
Clubs, Yachts, Motor Boats and Automobiles. Ship’s Bell, Marine, Bath, Maine, U. Ss. A. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely freé 
























































July has been a particularly busy month with the 
membership committee, and fifty new members 
have been admitted to the club between July 1 and 
August 1. This brings the total membership up 
to the three hundred mark, a fitting figure to rec- 
ord on the thirtieth anniversary of the club. 


This thirtieth anniversary was most fittingly 
celebrated in the week of August 14 to 21, when 
all the web-footed and purely social members 
gathered at Harrison Island in force. After the 
smoke of battle cleared away every one declared 
it had been the best week ever—but they were 
glad thirtieth anniversaries didn’t come every 
year. 

On August 14 there was a special dinner for the 
members of the Handicap Racing Class of Long 
Island Sound, which organization held a race on 
the following day for the A. G. Hill trophy. On 
August 17 there was a fancy costume ball, one of 
the first ever given by the club, at which both 
wonderful and startling costumes were seen. It 
was “some affair” according to those who were 
there. This was followed on the 19th by a vaude- 
ville performance and a special dinner, at which 
some of the finest talent of the New York Circuit 
appeared, and the week wound up with a Cape 
Cod clambake and band concert on Saturday, the 
21st, the full regimental band of forty-five pieces 
from Fort Slocum being on hand to furnish the 
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music. Earlier in the day a race for power boats 
was on the programme, and as each skipper was 
anxious to get back for the bake, the boats made 
tetter time over the course than ever before. The 
band was loaned by the courtesy of the com- 
mander of the army post at Fort Slocum, Col. 
R. C. Van Vliet, and many of the officers of the 
post were at the club for the various entertain- 
ments. 


The storms of the first week of August did con- 
siderable damage in the harbor, and several of the 
yachts parted their moorings and went ashore. 
The largest of these was the yaw! Senga, owned 
by H. S. Very. She was badly damaged, which 
was particular hard luck for her owner, coming 
in the middle of the yachting season. 


August has always been the cruising month, and 
while the club’s cruise was given up this year on 
account of the anniversary celebration, many of 
the boats have been seen well to the eastward. 
“Marty” Kattenhorn, A. D. Seymour and George 
Malloy went as far as Cape Cod in the Surprise; 
Fleet Captain Granbery accompanied the Seawan- 
haka cruise to New London, winning several 
trophies with his Anita, and then went on to 
Block Island, while Vice-Commodore Givan was 

























on a fishing trip down the Sound with his Cana- 
dice. 

Speaking of power boats, the humble scribe 0; 
these notes has been keelhauled for mis-naming 
“Billy” King’s boat. She isn’t called the Santee 
any more, as chronicled; her name has been 
changed to Eidas. If you want to know what 
this means just ask Mrs. “Bill,” or spell it back- 
wards. 


Don’t forget that the fall regatta will be held 
August 28. Every man who owns a boat should 
enter this race. Come out and support the club to 
make this regatta the biggest in the club’s history, 
A fine prize fund has been collected, and there 
will be suitable prizes for every one that can 
prove his boat is faster than the other fellow’s. 
In the yawl class, the boats will be divided into 
several divisions, if enough enter, so that the little 
boats will not have to race against the big ones, 
Just get into the racing game once and see what 
fun it is. If you do you will buy a fast boat next 
year. 


An informal club cruise to Lloyd’s, or some 
familiar harbor down the Sound, will be scheduled 
for the week-end over Labor Day, September 4-6. 
This should take a big fleet into Lloyd’s and give 
an opportunity for all the members to get to- 
gether. 


Portland Yacht Club Notes 


What started out to be the very best yachting 
season for the State of Maine has turned out a 
complete fizzle. With the exception of a few days 
now and then the weather has been everything it 
shouldn’t, and the result is that out of the thou- 
sands of cruising yachts expected to visit our 
waters less than the customary numbers have put 
in an appearance. No doubt September and 
October will be glorious months, though a little 
late for cruising, but for the past several years 
these two months have been ideal for all out-of- 
door sports. Could visitors be influenced to take 
their vacations at this time they would be well 
repaid. The seasons in Maine are surely chang- 
ing, and sooner or later conditions will make pos- 
sible the keeping open of our hotels until the late 
autumn days. 


Commodore R. K. Dyer, who is also Com- 
mander of the Maine State Naval Militia, sailed 
with his two companies, or divisions, August 14, 
for a two weeks’ cruise on one of the United 
States battleships. Between business, yachting, 
nava! militia affairs, and being a good fellow, our 
commodore does not get the required amount of 
sleep specified by the club physician. He seems 
to be wideawake, however, and only the other day 
took up as a side line fancy and trick riding of 
the bicycle. If it wasn’t for his weight he would 
surely make a howling success of his new ven- 
ture; however, he is quite good enough now to 
play evening engagements. 


The annual cruise of the Boston and Portland 
clubs occurred July 18-24. This cruise will go on 
record as one of the most successful ever en- 
joyed by members of either club. Every day was 
pleasant, the runs were just long enough not to 
tire, the entire party was in good spirits, and not 
an accident occurred to mar the programme. 
Everybody alongshore made it pleasant for the 
visitors, with dances, receptions and such. The 
Camden Yacht Club fairly outdid itself in the way 


of entertainment. A sumptuous luncheon was 
served at the club house Friday evening, after 
which the party adjoined to the Golf Club, where 
a dance was held in honor of the clubs. During 
the afternoon automobiles were furnished for any 
who wished to ride about the town or the sur- 
rounding country. 

The club dinner at the Samoset, Rockland, was 
a most enjoyable affair, and was attended by a 
large gathering. 


Commodore Dyer will sell his good old hooker 
the Clique, and will blossom out next spring with 
a new boat. The commodore says he is tired 
trying to sail a wharf to windward. For solid 
comfort the Clique is in a class by herself, and 
with the wind behind her that is all there is to it, 
but the trouble is the wind is never there (at least 
when you want it). Hence the change. Some of 
the members are talking of buying the flagship, so 
that she will remain in the club. Somehow or 
other the anchorage in front of the club house 
would not look the same without her. 


Mr. T. Walcott Powers, of Boston, who some 
two years ago resigned from the club, has asked 
for reinstatement (you bet he got it!), and says 
that something has been the matter with him all 
this time, and he just found out what the trouble 
was: he was lonesome. It’s a pretty good club 
to belong to. It has cured other lonesome people 
many times. 


Several of the Power Squadron members 
joined the annual cruise of the Portland-Boston 
clubs. Several drills and evolutions were held 
under the direction of Commander Neal Burnell, 
all of which did credit to those participating. 

— 


The Power Squadron has been holding a series 
of drills during June and July, that its members 
may become proficient, in squadron duties, etc. 
The annual inspection and review took place Sun- 
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day, August 15, and nearly every member was 
present. The affair was successful in every par- 
ticular, and the members will now await the de- 
cision of Chief Commander Roger Upton to know 
the percentage of efficiency earned, and if they 
will be awarded one of the gold, silver or bronze 
trophies—something each member has been work- 
ing for. 


An invitation was received from Mr. Freeman 
H. Merritt to visit Sebasco Harbor, of which he 
has control. The invitation is good for any 
yachtsman sailing in these waters. Mr. Merritt 
says he’ll make the visit a pleasant one. There 
is a casino where excellent meals are served, a 
private pond, well stocked, where you may catch 
trout and salmon. Better make him a visit. 


Mr. George A. Hould has got his power boat 
in commission and says he is going to join the 
squadron. He will be a welcome addition. 


Capt. R. C. Parker has recently purchased a new 
cruiser. 


We miss the genial smile of Harry Saxton. 
Says he went to sleep over in Philadelphia last 
October and has just woke up to the fact that 
it’s no place for him. Better come to Maine, 
Harry, before you get the sleeping habit. 


The secretary of the club, the Squadron, and 
who happens to be also the secretary of the 
United States Power Squadrons, Inc., says that 
this Power Squadron game is going to be the 
biggest sort of a thing. Clubs and associations 
from everywhere are writing here for information 
how to start a local squadron. It’s mighty inter- 
esting work, and just as soon as the boys get 4 
taste of it squadrons are going to blossom like 
dandelions. 


We are sorry to have to note the fact that Chiel 
Commander Roger Upton is ill at his home a 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Winter Storage with 


LUDERS 


‘Electric Railways Clean Water 
Expert Haulers 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








Draw on Us! 


for your 


Marine Supplies and Motor Boat Accessories 


Central Location Complete Stocks 
Thorough Organization 


Our 500 page Marine Cancion] No. 102, is ready for distribution, 
Send 20c to cover postage—it will be refunded on your first order. 
Gro. B. Canrentera Co. 


430-440 Wells St., Chicago 
“The Great Central Market”’ 








SOLD BY DEALERS wherever RELIABLE MARINE HARD- 
WARE and BOAT SPECIALTIES are sold. 


DURKEE’S DEPENDABLE GOODS 


GET THEM and SLEEP EASY 


CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers Marine Hardware 


2 and 3 South Street Factory: Grasmere, S.I. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send 265 cents to cover delivery of 1100 page Mammoth Catalog 











Hartford ‘azine Engines 


Made in single and double cyl- 
inders thoroughly guaranteed in 
every way. Model X as shown 
5 and 10 H. P. Single, 10 and 20 
H. P. Double. 


Regular Model 3, 5 and 7 H. P. 
Single, 6 and 12 H. P. Double. 


Branches 


117 Commercial¥Street 
PORTLAND, ME. 


300 E. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE GRAY AND PRIOR MACHINE CO. 

656 Suffield Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
















Safety First 


The engine that the Life Savers use. 


Send for Catalogues 


HOLMES MOTOR CO. 


Incorporated 


West Mystic, Conn. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 50 State Street 


















NOT AN ENGINE FOR EVERY BOAT 


but an exceptionally high-grade ma- 
chine for the better class of cruising 
and working boats. 


















Extremely economical in 
fuel consumption and upkeep 


RALAGD 








10 to 75 H.P. 2, 4,6 CYLINDERS 


Fae S impurico ENGINE 


We Will Be Glad to Send Descriptive Matter 


The S. M. JONES COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory : GAR 
614 SEGUR AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO (ACID 


es 9 
Representatives: Sg 

POWER BOAT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 136 Li N York 
AW. LaPAGE GASOLINE ENGINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY” Vescoune’ Bet 
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